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INTRODUCTION 


Usury humiliates and kills. It is an ancien 
and unfortunately shildden evWhich, 
like a snakesuffocates its victims.It 
kills life, tramples human dignity, 
encourages corruption, and poses 
obstaclego the common goad. It Is 
importanto emphasize thatany banks 
were born and spreadthroughouthe 
world precisely to rescue the poor from 
usurywith loanswithoutcollaterahnd 
without interest. 


- Speech of Pope Francis to the Italia 
National Council of Anti-Usury 
Foundations 
Clementine Hall, Vatican, 2018 


The first form of officialcurrencythe 
Mesopotamian shekappeared nearly 5,000 
years agdt was made of metakyally gold, 
silver or copper. Nowadays, the vast majorit 
ourtransactions are obviously no latuger 


with metal coins, or even with paper money. 
modern currency is completely dematerialize 
Our paymentare digitized and invisibla. 
question emergesw can we creatdfitt is 
not physical? And who or what can do it? 
For the brave,the proces#f creating 
currencys done througlthe allocatiomf 
specialdrawingrightsby the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank in a floa 
exchange system where the currencies of ea 
nation compete across the scales trading on 
internationagpectrum of inflation-adjusted 
exchange rates which can then be used to cr 
localdebtissued by the Treasury in exchange 
for currency printed by the Central Bank. Th 
currencies are then distributed to banks whc 
profit from them througla partialreserve 
leveragesystem.They are at this moment 
distributed in theconomy thusreating an 
effectof inflation orleflation allowing us to 
observe the velocity exchanges through an 
abstractoken (in this case, our Canadian 
dollar)representing a promisvatfie in the 


future depreciated by the ratefiaftion and 
adjusted for return on investment. 

With the arrivalf moneyfollowed the 
lending of money; and who says loan of mone 
says interestor millenniasury - defined as 
any lendingof moneyat interest was 
widespreathroughouthe world.Sincethe 
arrival of this practice more than 4000 years 
in Mesopotamia, has been thesubjectof 
incessamtriticismIn the Babylonian Talmud 
compiled by scholars half a century B.C. BC, 
was defined as “receiving a reward for simpl 
waiting.” ” 

The writingswere cleapn the subject. 
Moses AristotleJesus,BuddhaMohammed, 
Plato,Cicero,PlutarchAristophaneBlautus, 
Demostheneg;ato, Seneca,Saint Anselm, 
Saint John Chrysost6aint Thomas Aquinas, 
SaintBonaventursaintAugustinagyumerous 
councilsand Ecclesiasticsynods numerous 
popes (mostecently Francésjd many other 
historicaligureshave denounced interest 
monetaryoans, citing Holy Scripturand 
naturalaw.Cicerojn the second book of his 


treatis@We Officiis, recountshe following 
conversation between an anonymous 
interlocutor and Cato: 


What do you think of the usury loan? 
Then Cato replied: 
What do you think about the murder? 


The moral behindthis criticism was 
simpleprotecthe lamb from the wolf like the 
fable of Jean de La Fontainenore precisely 
Antonio de Shylock like the work of 
Shakespeata. other words, this condemnatiot1 
of the “right of the strongest” was with the a 
of preventing the richest from taking advanti 
of the pooresimore precisely with regard to 
necessities. 

Its use in the modern French language i 
so rare that it would be difficult to find some 
who would define the word usury other than 
the “deteriorationdeterioration af object 
throughts use.” For modern economists, 
usuriougpracticdan the financiaspheres 
simply characterized by a loan whose interes 


rateis arbitrarily considered totbe high. 
Historicallyhowever,usury designateall 
interesbn allmonetary loans regardless of the 
rate. 

The author of the book Histoire de /'Usur 
, Pierre BBoucheworn in Bordeaux in 1758, 
was a French jurist and politician. He becam 
professor of commercial and maritime law at 
University oParis.His main workgoncern 
commercial institutinre;chant jurisprudence 
and maritime law. This book, published in 1€ 
was a great success. Pierre was then appoint 
membepf the State Councihen moved to 
Saint Petersburn 1809as a commercial 
manager. 

As the subtitlesays, his book is 
specifically about: 


the ravagesthat interest-basatoney 
lending is currently causing in France; 
which the authorpresentshe means 
suitable forepressing ybroves thdihe 
edictof 1770which fixes the inteiast 
money abo percents stillin fullforce, 


and gives an explanation of articles 115: 
and 1907 of the Napoleonic Code, relati: 
to interest-bearing loans. 


Even though thisook datesfrom the 
beginning ofhe 19th century and concerns 
Francdhe pernicious effects of lending mone 
at interest are greatly felt throughout the wc 
Because ofhis Ring oSauronwhich allows 
the value of laborto be invisiblystolen, 
combinedwith the centralbankingsystem 
which monetizes debt causes inflatibme 
costof mortgagefPod and transportation are 
all higher than eVearCanada, in 2024 it takes 
two averagesalariesinsteadof just one 
comparedo 40 yearsearlierto acquirea 
property at the average price. 

Equifax Canada data indicates bloat 
50 per centof Canadiankve paycheck to 
paycheck, Sue Hutchinson, president of Equi 
Canadatold CTV News Channléata from a 
Food Banksf Canada study determined that 
25% of Canadian#ve on the poverty line 


because they cannot afford two or more esse 
products. 


In factmoney can only be productive in 
the handsof the person who worki 
make it groW.a person invests a sum of 
money in a craft or commercial enterpri: 
it remains his property amdthe same 
way as his partners, participates in the 
risks and he can lawfully claim, as comir 
from his property, part of the profit mad 
Receiving usury in exchangerfamey 
lentis unjustin itself, becaus@ne is 
selling what does not exist, what 
constitutemanifestnequalitywhich is 
opposed to justid# make this obvious, 
we must know that there are certain goc 
which are consumed in their own use, St 
as wine which we consume by using it a: 
drink and wheathich we consume by 
using it as food. For such goods, the use 
the thing mustherefore ndjte counted 
apartfrom the thing itselfbecauséo 
whomever is granted the use, it is the th 


itself which is thereby granted. And that 
why, for such goods, ownership 
(dominiumis transferred by the Iddn. 
someone wanted to selhe on the one 
hand and the use of wine on the lther, 
would eithebe selling thaamething 
twice or something that does not exist. [ 
Butmoneyaccording to AristoHéhics 

V and Politics Iwas mainly invented in 
orderto allow exchangesThus, the 
principadnd propeuse ofmoney is its 
consumptionor dissipationwhenit is 
spentin exchangeForthis reasont is 

illicit in itself to receive a price for the u 
of money, which is called usury. 


- Saint Thomas Aquinas 


Lendingmoney has no value and is 
greedy. He is not familiar with professio 
such as agriculture and commadree; 
beastusury inhabits a place and delights 
in feasts. Money lending wants everythil 
to be wild and generates everything thal 


has been lefallow..The house of usury 

is a threshing floor on which the fortune 
of the oppressed are winnowed and whe 
it considers thaverything belongs to it. 
She prays for afflictions and misfortunes 
destroy such people...[Usisrppposed 

to gold hidden in a person's house becat 
it remainsdle and unprofitablUsury 
imitategfarmersvho immediately plant 
cropshe takes and gives money without 
gain while transferring it from one hand 
another. 


- Saint Gregory of Nyssa 
What really contradicts communism is n 
capitalismbut small propertysuch as 
exists for a small farmer or a small trade 


- GK Chesterton 


Jean-David Proulx-Belhumour 
July 1, 2024, Quebec 


PREFACE 


Some peopleask wherethe temporary 
stagnationof trade comes from, others, 
believing themselves to be informed, assure 
it is due to the politicarcumstances through 
which we have been obliged to pass. 

Someotherpeopleask if it is not the 
excessively high taxes that cause this 
inconvenience, others reply that it is due to t 
indispensability. 

If I prove that circumstances have not hi 
as much influence on trade as people think; 

If I provethatthe impositionswhich 
appeastrong afirstglancedo notgive the 
Same results as before; 

If I prove that it is usury which has driec 
up the source¢rom which public prosperity 
flowed:I will havegiven thesolution to a 
problem which until now has seemed insoluk 

Usury (and have no douhéf it) is the 
only cause which has slowed down tYéele. 
know what disorders and confusion it causec 
ancient Rome; in truth the unfortunate 


consequences it had were more the work of | 
troublemakers (who were always ready to ta 
advantagef the slightestpretextto cause 
havoc) than his own; but it is no less true tha 
this pretexiad notxistedthe evil would not 
have presented itself. 

It is quite obvious that today we no long 
haveto fearsuch an inconvenienbecause 
experience has proven to us a hundred and é 
hundred times that the gullible have always | 
its victims, and that those who had abused tl 
were the only ones who wereliéwevernt 
will alwaysremain to besaid thatwe must 
considerourselvegeprehensibte leavea 
pretext for machinations; If there were only « 
imbecile (because there cdymmothers) who 
had to repent of it, it would still be far too m 

Some people undoubtedly blame me for 
having sprinkled into a work which by its nat 
mustpresena lotof seriousnessome jokes, 
both good (if there are any) and bad; I hope 1 
I willbe forgiven this little licamsf vor of 
the motive which made me take it. 


It seemed to me quite often that the rod 
ridicule struck as strongly as the sword of th 
law, especially when the one at whom the bl 
of justice were directed could with some eas: 
deflect them. Ridicule, in such circumstance: 
therefore not something to be despised: so I 
ies 

Men as profound as they are haarest 
virtuougealous offiving as grefteedom to 
commerce as its nature seems to réduavere, 
provoked by thewritings and thegeeches 
unlimited freedom in favor of usmayining 
that competitionwould bring about fair 
boundarie&xperience has proven to them anc 
provesto them that beautifutheory is not 
alwaysin agreemenwith practiceJf they 
doubted this truthey would only have to cast 
their eyes on the towns and the countryside, 
would find unequivocal proof. 

However, as the private man, such as I < 
shutup in his studgees little further than the 
limits set by his library, and as, on the contré 
the statesmanelevatedabove all others, 
illuminated by torchwshhich can shed some 


light on the largest as well as the smallest pe 
of the administratibring able to saa, the 
immense space thas eye travels ovehings 
which seem veiled to everyone lets] not 

have the temerity to believetheabrinciples 
that! presendre exacfalso in this pamphlet I 
had no othedesire than to indicate a practice 
which seemed to me to have caused a deep 
wound,leavingit to thosewho are more 
educated than me, to plumb the depth of the 
that I thought I saw, and to propose the rem«s 
thatthey considesuitableConsequently, 
against my expectations, I proclaim some er! 
I thinkI am entitledto some indulgence, 
becauseny intentionasre pure. Moreover, 
whatever judgment one may pass on this wo: 
the great genius who holds in his hands the 1 
and the destiny of the Empire, always in acti 
sacrificing his rest to the desire he has to mé 
its people happyhen favorable circumstances 
presenthemselveswill undoubtedltjakea 
course in thisegardAccustomed no err, 
whoevehe judges appropriate to tekwill 

be for France an omen of happiness and felic 


and with confidencwe musthopethatthe 
results wilbe happyeven ifhe would leave 
things as they arbecause idnly belongs to 
such a penetrating genius to foreseehat 
can be an evil for the present, can be a good 
the future. For such an institution which app 
viciousin extraordinaxyrcumstancegten 
ceases to appear such in ordinary circumstal 
as for examples the exportof grain,the 
principle of which in truth cannot serve as a 
in relation to the unlimitedness of the intere: 
money, given the differenceswhich exist 
between one and the othedeedsomething 
else is the means of acquisH#nahsomething 
else is the object to be acquired. 


HISTORY OF USURY 
FIRST CHAPTER 


Definition of Usury, and what was its rate 
among the Egyptians, Jews, Greeks and 
Romans. 


The word usury in general means the profit t 
one getsfrom something lent/sura fienus, 
questus ex mutWUbe word usury in French is 
usually taken in a bad way, and for an illicit « 
that one makes on one's money: but as the L 
word usura, or at least the plural Usura , ca 
taken fora legitimate interastwould seem 
thatin French as in Latin we could attach the 
Same meaning to it: but it is different among 
and in our uses. We call usury the profit that 
obtain from something loanedried beyond 
the term assigned by the legislator. 

A law of the Egyptianseported by de 
Lamare, states: 


If a creditor has a document, he can obt 
paymentfrom his debtor;but he is 
forbidden to demanthrough excessive 
usury, double the principal. L.15. 


We must not believe that it was permitte 
in Egypt to take twice the principal annually: 
it could be takerand notmore aftewftera 
series of years, usury had reached it. 

The law of Moses forbade the Jews to le 
each othemoney atusuryshe only allowed 
them to lend them to foreigmemntshe even 
ordered them to do so. Deuteronomy reads: 
shall not give yourmoney on usury to your 
brother Fourfold wathe penalty fousury 
among the Jews we see in the Gospel of St. 
Luke, cap. 19, verses. 8 and 11. 

About usuryamongthe Jews, Voltaire 
said, Questions on the Encyclopedia, at the w 
Interest: 


The prohibition of taking interest from J 
to Jew must have fallen into disimss 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, preachingn 


Jerusalem, expressly said that interest w 
in his time, one hundred percent. For in 
parablef the talenthe says,thatthe 
servanwho had five talents gained five 
talents in Jerusalemd he who had two 
talents gained tvand the third who had 
only onewho did nodid notargue was 
putin the dungedsy the mastdor not 
having puhis money to work with the 
money changersNow, these money 
changers were Jews; therefore it was frc 
Jew to Jew thatusury was exercised in 
Jerusalemthereforéhis parabletaken 
from the customsof the time, clearly 
indicatedhat usury was one hundred 
percentRead S.Mathieuchap.25; he 
knew hisstuff:he had been a customs 
clerk in Galilee. 


It is easy to fighWoltaire with his own 
weaponsit is morethandoubtfukhatthe 
money changefre mentionwere Jewsbut 
supposing thahey weresuch,thesemoney 
changeraccording to the law of Deuteronomy 


did notlend usury to oth¢ews,butonly to 
foreignerswhom they injured as much as they 
couldn this casehese same money changers 
could only be considered as agents of the Jev 
to whom they handed oudarge paxif the 
profitthey madeWe know thathe Koran, 
modeled largely on the law Wfoses,has a 
provision similar to that of Deuteronomy. 
DemostheneXenophon Aristophanes, 
TheophrastuBlautusand Aristotledeclared 
againstusury and usurersThe Greeksin 
calculatingisury, says Paucton page 452, 
followed two methods, one relating to the sp. 
of a yearthe other to that of a mdaking a 
third of the principal per year , 33 drachmas 
third percentand one drachmand seven 
eighteenths peonthThis interestillseem 
exorbitant, and indeed is; but it seems that it 
only practicedn this way in large-scale 
contract$;find proof of this in the oration of 
Demosthenes against.the literal formula of 
the contract; this interest is increased to 225 
thousan@nd then to 300 per thousadnidh, 
in the latter cabejngs it to 30 per 1N6w, 


as in the wholesale contthetloss of capital 
falls on the lender and not on the borrower, | 
kind of usury was and would still be, in vario 
circumstances, legitimate. 

With regard to usury among the Romans 
here is how Paucton speaks about it, page 44 


Going back to the most ancient twmes, 
do not see that the laws ordinarily 
permitted usury greater than the 
centésime? thatto say one percantr 
month pr twelve per yeBor,although 
according to Demosthert@e divorced 
womanwas authorizedy the law of 
Solon, to withdraw one hundred and ah 
of her dowry ifthe husband delayed /n 
returning it to her, this particular case m 
only be regarded aw sentencevhich 
provesthatthis typeof usury wasnot 
ordinaryit is to this centesime tthe 
Romans reduced éheircalculations of 
this kind: they regarded Hs ace ora 
whole,and thussubjected ito all the 
divisions received from the Wass.the 


usury greater?The expressionvhich 
designatedt always referredto the 
centésime we thereforesaid the 
sesqui-centesineg the usury per month 
ofone and a half perceot of eighteen 
per year; the double centésint&at of 
two percentoer month,which makes 
twenty-fouyver year;as wellas others, 
higher or lower. 


Fornothaving properly understood 
the principleon which the Roman 
calculation was based in this rdgivd, 
not know how many authorshave 
confused onciere usury with centésime . 
Mr.de Montesquieu clearly saw that sinc 
the time when Roman laws put a check « 
the greed of creditompney usury could 
notmean one percent per mbretause 
otherwiséhe emperorswho permitted 
usury quartéjers,semissevould have 
fixed itat threefour and six percerdr 
month,which would undoubtedly have 
been absurds he says; because the laws 


made to repress usury would have been 
more cruel than the usurersBut he 
convinced hims¢dilfiatthe onciemsury 

was one percent per month, and that it c 
notdesignate one perqseattyear until a 
long time later... 


We generally see that Usurae unciar 
declarean interesbf one ounce ;that 
usurcesemises indicates usury of S/x our 
; thatusuraedeunameansan usury of 
eleven ouncesbut we do notyet see 
clearly in this numerisg$temIndeed, 
paying eleven ounces of interest on an 4 
, or the eleven parts of a whole, either p: 
monthor per year,is not admissible. 
Usurce centesice seers announcan 
interest of one percent: but is it per yeal 
it per month? Per year percent would 
be little; per month,one percentthat 
would be twelve percent per year. 


Here the author thinks that the ace mus 
considered aa unit,a hundredth pawf a 


wholewhich the Romans divided into twelve 
ounces,so, he says, that centesimae usurae 
meaning otwelve twelfthfr this, deunces 
usuroe wouldneaneleventwelfthspercent, 
semisses Uusur@ax twelfths percamtclarice 
usuree , one twelfth percent, usurae semunNcI 
one twenty-fourth percelhfor the space of 
one montithis system, adds the author, seem 
quite plausible; he continues by saying: 


But is this the true theory of usury amor 
the Romans? and if soit certain that it 
was due for the month? Columella, 

ch. 3, by the calculation he makes] 
teach us thighis writer dealing with the 
cultivation of the viakter having added 
together the prices of a winegrower slav 
seven jugeres of earth, layers necessary 
the planting of this land, stakes and osie 
raises this sum to 29,000 sestdroas, 
which he drawsthe usurarum seedlings 
which he estimatesa#80 sesterces for 
two yearstherefore taking hafiB480, 

we will have 1740 sestercegor the 


usurarum seedlingg# one yearon a 
capitalof 29,000 sestercasaking this 
proportion: 


29,000 sesterceper year: 1740 
sesterces of interest:: 100 sesterces: 6. 


Therefore usurace semisses expresse 
an interest at six percent peandaix 
twelfths or 6 ounces of the ace centesim 
per montihis is the development of the 
numerical system among the Romans. 


M. Dupuy provesfrom the lettersof 
Cicero to Atticus, lib. 5, epist. 21, et lib. 6 ep 
1, 2, 8, that anatocism , that is to say the inte 
of interestwas only taken every yearthis 
anatocism was reprobated with note of infan 
by a law ofDiocletian and Maximiam 84; 
but we soon soughto evadethislaw by a 
subtlety: the creditor made a new treaty wit! 
debtorby whichthe uncollected usury was 
incorporated into the prinaspaéiit had been 
a new loanand henceforth began to produce. 


Justinianabsolutelyforbadebringingusury, 
whethepastor futurejnto the principahd 
ruled thatthe old loan would be the only one 
that would bear interest. 

In addition to pecuniary usiere was 
in Rome the usury dfuitsthis having been 
reducedy Constantine the Gféa@de J/ust., 
lib. 2, tit. 3, lex 1), to half of the loan, was cal 
hemiolea word which means one and a half, 
as taughby Suidas and Harpocraingd, also 
Aulu-Gelle /. 1 C. 14; so that through this ust 
for a modius @orn lentone and a half were 
returned at the end of the year, Paucton. 

But this hemiola was rightly defended (k 
the councilsof Nicaeaand Laodicea)to 
ecclesiastics, under penalty of being cut off f 
the clergy. 

S. Chrysostomby the complainthe 
makes, clearly proves that in his time usury ' 
twelve percerand thafrom the harvests the 
rich tookfor the loan they had mahlalf on 
top of that. the main. He says : 


The rich are n@ontento demand from 
the farmers a hundredth part of the wha 
they want half. 


Justinian subsequently fixed the usury o: 
fruitat one e/ghth af modius per yedrhis 
interest was a little stronger than the centés 
sinceon this footg hundred modius produced 
twelve and a half. 

The early Romangenerally condemned 
usury, whatever its nature; which made Catc 
elder say that among the first Romans usury 
more abomination and punished more severe 
than theft. Cato, de re rust. initio. Paucton. 

Cato the Elder, called Cicero, was asked 
25 ,whatwere the best goods: good flheks, 
then said? mediocre heraf¥erthese herds? 
herds below mediocre; after these herds? ars 
land; and to lend your money at usury, what 
you say? and to kid man,whatdo you say 
aboutthatyourselfreplied the wise Roman. 
This anecdote confirms what Paucton says. 

Ambition and greed having followed the 
success ORoman armgjsury was carried to 


revolting excesses, which more than once lec 
othemo less revolting excessekjch nearly 
overthrew the republic by ignitingwamis. 
Tacitus, /ib. 6, 16 annal, testifies that the law 
the twelvetables,to represshe licenseof 
usurersonly permitted unciamgury which 

was itselfrestrictedo ha/f an ounce,and 
followed by the annihilation of all usury. 

The emperoBasilgenerally forbade all 
kinds ofusurybutLeo, his sonyrealizing the 
damage thabmmerce suffered froseéing 
thateveryone was holding on to theoney, 
suppressed this edict, because, as he said, it 
more perniciotthan useful,eo, constituent. 
83; and he putthe old regulations back into 
force. 

unciary usury , it forbade the demand of 
moreconsiderablene, on pain of restoring 
fourfold: God. on law 21, si guis unciario. 

Here] cannot help but make a reflection 
Good practicdseing based on the nature of 
things, are followed at all times, in all places 
all or almost all peopillee fat contract, which 
we use todayis exactly the same as thait 


which Demosthenes speaks and of which we 
the formula in his Orations; the only differen 
we find is thaimong us the contraainade 
beforea notarypr in duplicate between the 
partiesand thatamongthe Greeksit was 
handed over to a third pWieyhave seen that 
the law of Moses punishedisuryof the 
quadrupleye see thathe law ofthe twelve 
tables punishes her in the same way. Moreo\ 
among albeoplesusury has been and sisll 
abhorred. 

The decemvirs having regulated usury i1 
Rome,theirlaws having fallen into oblivion, 
Justinianin his constitutiohroughtn the 
twenty-sixth year of his emg¢réeng that the 
usurergad no otherrule than theirgreed, 
allowed for people of distinction to take usur 
triente , that is to say four percent per year; 

At the bank, the usury besse, that is to: 
eight percent per year; 

In the navyfor wholesale contrattse 
usury as pr centésimethatis to say twelve 
percent; 


For ordinary loans, the usury /s fixed, tl 
is to say six percent. L. 26, of usuris. 

In one of his news,the same emperor, 
seeking to fav@griculturerdered thanhly 
guincunse usurythatis to say five percent, 
could be demanded from the plowman. 

No part of the economicorder was 
undoubtedly betregulated dhis time than 
usury; everything was taken into account in | 
orderof things,and followed thenarch of 
nature itself. 

In fact,the law gave fowercento the 
capitalisft was not benefithatshe granted 
him,butonly a simple compensation for what 
his money could have produced, in the comm 
year, if he had invested it in land. 

The bankeaccording to the law, can take 
eightpercentbecause iis necessary to have 
people who are always ready to lend, in orde 
satisfy urgeneedsand since this banker paid 
the capitalist four percent , and he had office 
run and troubled» take,the remaining four 
percenwas hisNothing could undoubtedly be 
betterfounded on reasoWhen the emperor 


limited the loan to the large one, as at that ti 
therewas littleknowledgef commercage 
made a mistake. 

Indeed,the big contracbeingone in 
which the don@f money agrees to lose his 
capitahnd intere#tthe thing on which he is 
mortgage@erishesand wherehe takesan 
interegbroportional to the presumed danger | 
runs . It is not possible to set a limit to this t 
of interesthbecause the basis very mobile, 
given that the ship, the captain, the composi 
of the crew, the seas he has to travel, the seé 
in which thejourney musbe made,and a 
thousand othéhingsare allobstacles which 
preventertain limit&om being sefor this 
type of transaction: this law was therefore bé 

The usury was increased to six percent f 
ordinary loans, that is to say for loans made | 
taken by people of little means, and undoubt 
for small sums. 

The plowmanonly paid six percent, 
because he only got about that amount from 
field.He paid in money the equivdleathe 
naturally should have paid inSontiwas to 


favoragriculturehich deservéhe greatest 
favor. We have seen that, accordingto 
Columella, land yielded six percent. 

Have the Roman peopvehose wisdom 
and virtue are so prais#ways been as wise 
and as virtuous as we are told? I do not think 
I open Livy , /ib. 21, syntagma universi, |. 19, 
5, and I read there 


By a law given by Claudiugyribune of 

the people,in the year 364 of Rome, 
senators were forbidden to haseaak 

ship which containednore than three 
hundred measursatis to say beyond 
their provision This regulationwhich 
seemsto recognize the fraud tlthese 
heads of the republic allowed themselve 
had the fate of many others: that of bein 
received with joy, and of being forgotter 
the same way. 


A much more pleasatiing:tthe senate 
which seemed to want to strike down usury < 
usurerswas only a groupof usurerswho 


desolated the people with their extoahidns; 
as the people always follow the maxims of th 
leaders, Rome was composedonly of 
individuals who, lance in hand, always had tl 
arms raised in the air to defenthile under 
the cloak they hale other arm armed with a 
daggeto slithis throaWhen I insinuate that 
the principals of Rome exercised the detesta 
profession afsurer, am notsaying anything 
too much. I will prove it. 

It will undoubtedly be useless to speak o 
Cato's greedbecause everyone knowseits 
talk a little about that of the antagonist of Ve 
that is to say that of Cicero, one of the proud 
hypocritesf antiquity and hiflypocrisy is 
extraordinarilyevealedby the following 
anecdotes. 

Brutus,the virtuousBrutus,had been 
raised by his uncle, the no less virtuous Cato 
the Stoic philosophyhich he had embraced 
with incredibleardor;his reputatioms a 
virtuous man seemed in no way equivocal in 
eyes of his fellow citizenshe nevertheless 
appears thaéhis virtuesupposedly rigmas 


not as rigid as they would have us believe, si 
Cicero complained bitterly aiouibecause 

he had wanted to encourage him to use the r 
odiousextortionagainstthe peopleof his 
governmery make him pay the considerable 
sums they owed hinpon the complaints that 
Brutus made to him about his refusal to satis 
his desires, he replied in these terms to Attic 


If it is only at this price that I can contin 
the friendship d@frutus] am very glad 
that he knows that he can look for anoth 
friend than me. 


According to this moral response, who w 
believe that the Roman orator was not ashan 
of using theninistry ofhis friends lend, 
againsthe law,money athigh interest? And 
what shall we say of the illustrious Seneca, t. 
wise tutor of the cruel Nero, who, despite ha 
written his beautifidok entitled Treatise on 
the Contempif Riches,exhaustedll of 
Brittany by his enormous usury? Finwaly, 
Shallwe say of CaesarPompey and Brutus, 


whom Montesquieu represtmtss as very 
greatusurerdt will be necessary to say what 
this author himself says: Usury was naturaliz 
in Rome; and then conclude with former autl 
Savyn: 


Commonly the subject province 
Forms his morals in the mold of his Prin 


And allthatremains to be done is this. 
When complaints of usury were brought befc 
the usurious magistrates of Reme, judges 
and partiestheircolleagueshouldnot be 
poorly served.This reflectionexplainsthe 
reason whyn Romethe laws passed against 
usury were so often evadedFrancan the 
past,tthese laws were undoubtedly evaded lik 
allthe otherfut by whom were they evaded? 
By men who had renounced all kinds of feeli: 
who,being capable of doing anythafging 
the laws and public opinion,clandestinely 
satisfied their grd¢edvertheleshe afflictive 
penaltiemflicted from time to time on such 


vexers reduced their number so much that tl 
who remained afflicted society very little. 


CHAPTER II 


Of Usure in the Middle Ages, and subsequer 
periods up to the present day. 


By codevisig.lib. 5, tit.5,leg.8 and 9usury 

was authorizedhe creditowas permitted to 
demandfrom the debtorone eighthof the 
principal, that is to say twelve and a half per 
if it was in monegnd one thirthat is to say 
thirty-three one third peréenall kinds of 
commoditieyear712, hist.Lang.t. |, page 

382. But we must be careful that at that time 
weapons were shining on all shetorch of 
war setting fire to everythingthat was 
encounterdihe uncertainty in which we founc 
ourselvesf catching up with its advanees, 
portraitat this high rate of usury,which 
naturally had to be fixed at the Gallic rate; bi 
Theodoric&ing of Italy in 493 (We know that 
this king, to win the love of the Italians, imité 
them in theirmoralsas much aspossible), 
ordered thainy creditowho took more than 
one forcentpermonth loses his capitahd 


Alaric, king of Toulouse in 484, following in 1 
footsteps of his predecessor Evaric, king in 4 
allowed twelve and a half percent of usury tc 
taken,provided thatthe borrowehad made 
some profit with the money borrowed. 

Charlemagnelso madea_ capitulary 
against usury. 

In the court gazette, t. 3, page 189, we f 
the following: 


Judgmendf the Courbtf Parliamenof 
January 10, 1779, which condemns 
JacquesSoulleauClaudeVidy, Nicolas 
Naudin,and Jeanne Lepage,wife of 
Jacques Fition, to /mprisonmenénd 
banishment for nine years for Usury . 


Likewise condemnsrancois-Jean 
BédanneMarie-Catherifaucamberge, 
wife of Mr. Godefroy;Jean Bouin, 
FrancoiseAnseau, wife of Francois 
Foeninto make honorable restitutoon, 
banishment for nine years also for usury 


Ordersthat the ordinancesf the 
kingdom, declarationsf the king, 
judgmentand regulatiomf the court, 
notably the Capitulary of Charlemagne o 
the year 789, the ordinance of Philip III, 
1274,the ordinancesf Philip IV, of 
January30, 1311 and ofDecembeB, 
1312the ordinance of Louis XfJune 
1510,art.64,65 and 66, the Ordinance of 
Orléansof January 156Qrt.142,the 
judgmendf the courtof July 26,1565, 
the ordinancef CharledX, of March 
1567, the ordinance of Blois, of May 15€ 
article 202 and 36Be judgments of the 
courtof March 26]624June 2,1699, 
Januaryl10, 1736,July 28, 1752 and 
August 27, 1764, will be executed 
accordingto theirform and content; 
consequently,makes very express 
inhibitions and prohibitions to all persor 
of whatever state and condition they ma 
be, from exercising any speciessairy 
prohibitedby the ordersjdgments and 
regulationsf the courtin any manner 


whatsoever. whatever and can be, and e 
underfeigned and contrived appearances 
of commercialcts directly or indirectly, 

by themselves or through intermediaries 


Likewiseforbid all personstrom 
serving aS pimps, mediators or 
intermediaries illicit and prohibited 
loans and negotiations, all under penalty 
nullity, monetary fines, banishment, 
confiscationof body and property, 
honorablefines, and other corporal 
punishments, according to the 
requirementef the cases and the 
seriousness of the offenses, as provided 
the above orders, rulings and regulation 


The ordinancef Philip IV,of January 
1311, cited above, stated in its preamble: 


Our desires of great affection with all ou 
heartsthusas we are bound,and our 
predecessorgrom whom we are 
descendettave always made public 


reformation of our kingdomi,profit of 
our subgiez,procureand avoid their 
damag¢detus see clearly and les see 
thatthe gries (griéves) usuwésch run 
(run) in these times through all the part: 
our kingdom devour (devour) and 
devastate (ruin) the goods and the susta 
(substancef oursubgiezeommonly as 
wellas withoud number of people came 
in greatpoverty and many would come 
(and would come) if remedy was not put 
place, etc. 


In Normandytwo individualseduced 
several rich farmers to alms through their us 
This is whad& person under whose eyes things 
happened taught me. 

In Brodeau sur Louet, tom. 1. page 34, w 
find the following assertimmsysury and tear 
disguised by the sales contract. 


The law defendinghe interesbf the 
pennysuch interest cannot be covered by‘ 
any contracbr agreemenft doesnot 


matterto the debtorby whatkind of 
contract he is made to pay ten percent; 1 
is the creditcaxcusable by whateans 
directly or indirectly he takes ten percer 
he can only cover his defect by means of 
purchase€ontractbut as the purchase 
contraowas never introduced to cover or 
compensate fosury and teait,is also 

not reasonable fdhe creditoto cover 
himselfwith this cloak to authorize this 
defect, which has never been authorized 
law, underwhatevepretextauthority or 
color; otherwise it would be permitted f¢ 
creditorsnder a false fact and pretext of 
word,to trick the debtorspverup and 
authorize their vittewould be to adopt 
the contract of purchase and sale, whick 
in good faitlto cover and authorize their 
vice;this would indirectly contravene the 
prohibition othe law,it would in fact 
compensate foarsuryand,by the mere 
difference of nantegvert purchase into 
usury, good faith into vice. 


JudgmentdatedjJuly 31, 1596,which 
breaks such a contranbther decision of the 
Parliamewf Provencef March 14,647 by 
which it was judged that usury is 
imprescriptible, and that it cannot be covere 
transaction or word ovnsendf the parties. 
Bonif. t. 1, part, z, book. 8, tit. 2, ch. 8. 

The jurisprudence having been uniform 
this regardthe resultwas an adagein the 
palace, which says: “Transaction on usury is 
valid. ” 

Ina judgmentreported in t6 of the 
journabf the hearingis,was judge@n July 
22,1713, that usurious interest, paid volunta 
over forty years, had to be returned and chal 
against the principal. 


CHAPTER III 


On the Usury which Is practiced among the 
Chinese, and the reasons which motivate it 


It is quite common to see that, when we wan 
support a true or false system, to argue base 
whatis practiced elsewheifewe consulted 
customspoliticslocalitiesrelationshipme 
neighborhood pé&opleswe would obviously 
see thawhatcan be suitable and contribute to 
the prosperity of a natiannot sometimes be 
suitableand contributéo the prosperitwf 
another nation: China gives us proof of this t 
in relation to usury. 

In Barow's Journgylume 3 page Ge find 

this remarkable paragraph. 


In China, peoplerarely lend money at 
interest, except in the big cities, where i 
practiced@mongmerchantslhe legal 
interestis twelve percent,but it is 
commonly raised to eighteen,and 
sometimes up to twentySoxavoid the 


penalty to which the law condertis 
usurethose who lend require a particula 
note for the amountof interesabove 
twelve percent. 


In China,says Lord Macartenay, 
usury is, like gamblingelsewherea 
degradinqay of earningnoney;but 
amongus (in England)pby a sortof 
agreemenbetween necessity and avarice, 
between poverty and opulence,we 
consider it dishonorable for someone wk 
has been the victim of a Jew or a trickste 
to sue him. 


It appears thhbrd Macartenay's Voyage 


was truncated in the translation that was ma 
it; there is none of that: here is what I find tk 
volume4, page108, and thisin relation to 
pawnbroking. 


The law grants (in China) lenders a very 
high interest. The use of these loans sur 
announces gremiprovidence on the part 


of the multituder greatuncertainty of 
succesan enterprisebut the easeof 
cultivation, and the abundance of harves 
when no calamity occurgten putthe 
peasantpoor as they are, in a position to 
bear the burden of loans. 


On this paragrajMir.Casterdyranslator 
of this Journey, made an annotation as follow 


Houses where pawnbroking is carried o1 
are called tan-pou in China the legal 
intereson silver(in bullion and coined 
withoutwelve) amounts to thirty percent 
per year; and according to thecholar 
Tsien-Tchi, who has written extensively « 
politicaleconomythis high interests 
useful to commerce. 


Which ofthe two willwe believeis it 
Lord Macartenay who raises the legal intere: 
twelve percenr, is it the Chinese scholar who 
raises it to thirty percent? In any case, where 
this exorbitant rate in China come from? All 


moreso since, according to thaameLord 
Macartenay, t. 4, p. 226, the debtor who doe 
satisfy his commitmemntreduced to publicly 
usurying ayoke on his neck;thatin some 
circumstances he suffered corporal punishm 
and exile to Tartary; let those of the emperot! 
strangled when they are by fitduadjf it is 

due to misfortuhleey sell their propéhmir 
wivesand theirchildrenthen exile them to 
Tartary? 

I believe I have found the reason for this 
excessive usury; first in the rigor of the law, 
thenin the monetarysystem,then in the 
economic system indeed. 

In Chinaaccording to Macartelmyge 
payments are made with raw precious metal: 
in Spanish piastrewhich areconsidered in 
certain respects as raw matarthis respect 
the representativagn, commonlycalled 
money, is a commodity. 

Independently thfis raw currenthere 
are really two species of coins, that called tc 
, which is silvealloyed with coppend that 
called /ie which is copperpon the death of 


the sovereigtthese representative signs were 
criticized. 

Strictly speakimgmmerce is carried out 
in China by exchanggpld and silvebeing 
commoditiesnd alwaygplaying the leading 
role in transactiomsing moreover subject, 
relation to thiseasonto becoming rarer 
abundantt seems naturté believe thdthe 
high rate of usury comes from: 


1. From the fact thftgm the moment 
an individualecides to borrome 
mustassume that he is in very great 
distressand very few means of 
exchangeince he is exposeven 
if a fortuitous event or force majeur 
reduced to poverty,suffer one of 
the harshepunishments tlrauld 
be inflicted on him, after having pai 
usury which exceeded the profits he 
could hope for; 

2.Becauseon the death of the 
sovereign, the currency ceasing to | 
suchthe new one can have a lesser 


ora greater value than the previous 
one: this uncertainty must necessar 
influencehe usury,and makeit 
more considerable; 

3.Sincemoney isa commoditythe 
presumptiowf strongor weak 
demand produces, through 
uncertainty, the same effect. 


Mr.Legou-de-Flaix (born in Imdiere 
he was an engineéis seemed to me to be a 
distinguishesctholarHe has a manuscript 
which is infinitely interesting for everything 
may relateto India.I has no doubtthat 
commerce would have no obligation to him il 
had it printed.jn a handwritten memoir 
which he is the author, and which he kindly : 
me to support what I said over time on the o: 
bills of exchange, proved to me that in almos 
of Asia, if not all, money was a commodity, a! 
that it rose from one hour to the next. 

This established ordéthings in China 
seems to me to be based on the policy of the 
governmemhich seems to make every effort 


to prohibit precious metals from transaction: 
that by encouraging exchdingesatives will 
put more effort into obtaining tihemeans. 
Moreover, although usury is enormous in Ch 
among althe writers who have written about 
this vast and flourishing empittehave not 
found thathere was a single usuwéo had 
broughthe usury to 40,50, 76, and 100 
percent, as some have done in France. 


CHAPTER IV 


Which ones actually cause usury and tear? 
Portraits of some loan sharks, and anecdotes 
their subject. 


Strictly speaking, we call a usurer someone ' 
takes a higher intetésin thatetermined by 
law. Howeveras commerceeedsto be in 
unison with those who set the tone for it, unc 
the old regime the merchantto lentat six 
percentwas never considereda usurer; 
Likewise,in the presentcircumstancea, 
merchant who lends at two percent per mont 
not considered a usurer if he himself borrow 
thisrate;nor will I consideas a usuretthe 
wretch whowhile doing his jobends a few 
handfuls of crowns to give himself the means 
lacks to help supphbrs unfortunate family. 
usurers only one whopossessing sufficient 
Ccapitato live economicalémd who does not 
engage in any businessests his money at a 
rate highdinan thafixed by lawA usurer is 


stillone who trades in money while allowing 
himself the same vexation. 

A wise man rightly saide face is the 
mirror of the soul. Stareat a usurerfor a 
momentexamine his movements carefidly, 
crime willbe revealed to you by his oblique 
glance,his embarrasseappearancend his 
mysteriousir; seeing him so disconcerteéd, 
seems that he reads in your eyes that you gu 
whathe is;an object of universal contéapt, 
believeshe is taking revengly responding 
dishonestly every time you do him the honor 
speaking to him; and so by trying to impose ¢ 
you, he hopes that you will show him the res 
that he knows well he does not deserve. 

Having gone one day to visit a man of th 
type,as soon as his servammounced nee 
rose hastily from his armdivaik,Rousseau's 
Emile ,opened iatrandomand pretended to 
read;havingintroducemyselfto him and 
having greeted him without too much formal 
he answered me nothing, so that by his affec 
silence I would judge thatwas immersed in 
serious reflections. 


As he is very narrow-mindedd as a 
result he went about it in a very clumsy way 
mislead mé,was tempted to ask him: What da 
you spelthere? Athe end he came out of his 
meditatioand said to me: I beg your pardon, 
am reading Emi/é repliedjaughing: It’s not 
me you’re offending, it’s Jean-Jacques; Besid 
I said to him, you are reading a good book th, 
As he thoughf was telling him thie was 
reading a beautibobk:Ho! said heat is not 
Surprising, paid him accordingiljg binding 
alone costs me 15 francs in cds&énswered 
him: It is very expensive; If it had cost you th 
much in a month's term, it would be very che 

While I was having this interesting 
dialogue with my literary usurer, an unfortu1 
craftsman enteradhose facdull of candor, 

did not indicateusury.As he greetecher 
opulence with probably more fear than respe 
She asked him with the rustictone that 
characterizes her: What do you want? When 
craftsman repligiir,I come for.I have no 
need of you, replied the Harpagon, go away. 
sudden expedition he hadniasle seemed to 


make him quite pleasedwith himself;and 
looking at me, he seemed to say to me: See f 
I am, you mustnot come and botheme: 
becausd do not joke, especiallywhen I 
presume thaine is hungry and theme has 
need me; if Voltaire entered my apartment ir 
Same statwithout regard for his Henriade an: 
everything thistmostesteemed abonuim,! 
would treat him in the same way. 

In truth,we are as outragedy the 
dishonesty and pretension of the usurers as | 
theirvexationdtave we ever taken effrontery 
as far as this type of men take it? 

Ask the moneylender wnhatprofession 
is; he will answer you without hesitation: I a1 
banker, I do banking; but how is he a banker 
does he do his profession? 

He is a banker in the same way that pire 
are soldiers. 

He makesbankslike highway robbers 
make war. 

There is neverthelesthis difference 
between the thief and the usurer: the first be 
by killing you before taking what you have, a 


the other begins by taking away what you ow 
before making you die of misery. 

Walking one day at the Palais-Royal witt 
friend, I saw a certain usurer who had just g 
outof the carriage in which he formerly rode 
from behindbeforehis master'fortune had 
passed into his handée had his haaskew, 
according to the custom of his colleagdes, 
was holding und&érs arm a somf Madame 
Angot who is said to be his waséhe trivial 
air and rotundity of this new Dulcinea clutte1 
up half of the aislaad as she made a terrible 
pout while tryingto makesome simpering 
gestureghis singularity attracting the looks o 
everyondhe friend who was with me said to 
me: Do you see this champion wihaofth his 
capuchin countenamko breathehis last, 
wantsto affectthe military air? you perhaps 
believe thahe threatens heaven and eafrth: 
you believe that you are wrong, it is your pal 
it is your shirt that he threatens, even if you 
a hundred thousand; if you have anything to 
with himhe will take them all away from you, 


down to the last oaven the one you have on 
your body. 

Internally satisfied with whpt friend 
told me about a man I knew very well, I set o 
to gethim to talk abouthe booms much as 
possible; then I asked him: What is the minir 
and maximum ofthe merchandisef this 
merchant of new creation? He answered me: 
minimum isyhen he has great sectwéfye 
percent; as for the maximum, he does not ki 
any. Ha, ha, I said to him, what would 
Shakespeare have said to this usurer if he he 
asked him to sing his safes did one ohis 
colleagueyyamed Jean Dacombeho, very 
-modestly, took only ten percent per year. 

This name of /ean Dacombe and the stor 
of ten percent, having piqued the curiosity o: 
interlocutdre asked me to tdiim abouitt; 
which I did in these terms: In England, a usu 
named /ean Dacombe and nicknamed Ten 
Percentin relation to the constant price he p 
on what he called his merchandise, having a: 
the English poethatepitaph he would give 
him whathe would do ithe were to diéhe 


poetindignant that such a man could think tl 
he was capable of prostituting his pen to sin« 
his odious forturmmswered him thus without 
hesitation: 


Cy-git a powerful financier, 

Which we call Ten Percent; 

I would bet a hundred to ten 

That he is not in paradise. 

When Beelzebub arrived 

To take over this grave 

They said to him:whatare you taking 
there? 

Hey it's our friend Jean Dacombe 
(Voltaire,Questionsur I'Encyclopédie, 
volume I, page 127, 12Vvo.) 


I had no sooner finished my story than n 
friendhaving seen a certain indivivtd a 
bad appearandé&&e thatof which wehave 
already spokesyid to meDo you know this 
being? No, I told him. You are therefore the « 
one in Parishe repliedwho does noknow 
him; he is called by the public Jean de Nivell 


He has a pleasaméme therend why was it 
called so? - He was called thus by allusion to 
certain usureamo wasin his professiothe 
mostskillfulrascawho had existed until then; 
I'm going to tellyou herstory,she'sreally 
Curious. 

One daypne ofhis unfortunate debtors, 
after havingsoughtto softenhis fate, his 
complaints and his tears having been in vain 
believing to obtain through the voice of feeli 
what he refused to that of humanity, he soug 
proveto him that his conductbeingmost 
revoltinghe broughpublic animosity on his 
head. The usurer, on whom this language ha 
more effecthan on the previous orsplied: 
Hey! What is so revolting about this? I only c 
with my money what others do with everythi 
else,thatis to say,if the mercharsells the 
objects ohis tradd, sellthe objecéf mine: 
now,as itis allowed to sels dearly as one 
wants provided tlaie uses good weiqinkd 
measure, I do not see that in satisfying this c 
to which (and dallGod to witness) I am not 


careful to fail, I do not see, I say, that 1am m 
guilty than anyone else. 

But, the unfortunate robbed man replied 
money is neither nor can be a commodity ; 01 
the contrary, it is and can only be the price, 
measure of the commodity . - You are not the 
sir; this error is currently as far from us, tha: 
to jJéréemy-Bentamand other profound 
philosophermd economistas the moon is 
from the sui will explain to you this sublime 
system,whichis of a completelwifferent 
calibefrom those oNewton and Copernicus. 
I'm getting into this. 

Roman philosophers who’ were 
undoubtedlwell worth thisimbecileGreek 
philosopheruthor of the Peripatetic seat, 
few wordssettled the questidingy said/f 
money buys the commodity, the commodity | 
the money. 

Have we ever presented a principle mor 
luminougnore laconinore... than this one? 
it is undoubtedly so decisive, it resolves so w 
the great and interminable question agitated 
so long, thatprobably you wilhot be rash 


enough to try to fight it. Arguing therefore fr 
this beneficenprinciplewe mustsay that 
money being the price tte commoditthe 
commodity is the price of money. 

The debtorwho saw clearlythat the 
so-called principle had no other aim than to | 
him of what remained of his nesbelggyed 
to destroy it by observing with all the pruder 
thatone musthave from whom eithéfe or 
walleis askedif your principle is correct, 
Pierre (that was the name of the usurer) we : 
remove from owndes the sales contrand, 
leave only the exchange contrwtiich will 
still have to be tortured the rules. 

Here,M. Pierrehaving been takemd 
notknowing quite how to gad ofhimself, 
hastened to leave Rome and its philosophers 
and traveled to Greece; thelteving himself 
to be strongenhe said:Besidesall this is a 
mattemwf convention wise and very wise 
Greek saidfhere are two kinds afles,one 
which levels the stamed the other which the 
stone levels; the first is iron and the other leé 


By this ingenioufigure,the admirable 
philosophevanted to say théditere are cases 
where the principle must be respactéhlat 
there are othershere itmustbe violated in 
whole or in part. So, arguingfrom the 
philosopher's assertion, I say that there are 
where we must consider money as the price, 
measure of things; and that there are other ¢ 
where we mustonsidethings like the price, 
the measure of money. 

The trembling debtor replied, I believe, | 
that! can take you by your own reasohyng, 
arguing as you have done: you admit two thi 
of differentnature,which are reciprocally 
measures of one another; if this is so, it does 
follow from this that six francs are worth nin 
since nine francs and six francs are of the sa 
naturewhich isincompatible following your 
system. 

Error, sir, error, replied the usurer 
emphaticallim law,fictions are admitten; 
the ratio ofnineto six, there isa fictitious 
equationwhichpresentas certainty through 
another fiction, which makes the members o: 


ratio measure one with respect to the other, 
which it results that the one is the price and 
other is the commodity, and vice versa. 
Well,so be it,said the impatiedtbtor; 
butit will notfollow from this thhthave to 
give, for example,one hundredand fifty 
cabbages to have a hundred, it will undoubte 
be enoughfor me to returnthe hundred 
cabbagegjlusan indemnity proportionate to 
what the cabbagdands bringin; because 
equalityaccording to the law on which you 
want to base yourself, requires it in all contr 
because if it is not always found in contracts 
exchange and sale, it is because the things w 
are the object of them not being certain like 
cabbages of which I have just spoken, their f 
is abandoned to the opinion of the contractin 
parties: moreover, Mr. Pierre, even if your G 
and Roman philosophers were alkteeref 
all of antiquity werwith themthey would 
never be able to persuade mélHfaheasure 
could be the thing measured ; because I beli 
it is absolutelybsurdto claim thatif the 


yardstick measures the cloth, the cloth meas 
the yardstick. 

The usurer,seeingall his sophisms 
retortedinding himselforced to hidimits, 
replied to him, stammering: In truth, my dea 
you are rambling; and how do you lose sight 
the facthatthis is alh matter of convention? 
Ha! This is a matter of conventaplied the 
debtorfrankly speakididad lost sight of this 
greatconsideratiomere MrPierrehere is a 
marble table, put your hand on it. - There it i 
Whatfeeling doest give you? And parbleu, 
replied M.Pierreshe makesme experience 
what she would make anyone else experienc 
is so cold that it freezes me. Ha! ha! replied - 
cunning debtor, you are wandering, my dear 
It's not the marble table that's cold, it's you t 
hot. 

The usurethaving found himsethore 
embarrassed than eafter thinking for a few 
momentsproke the silence and salthis is 
truebut,to be clearye thought it appropriate 
to say thamarble is cold becauséhé heat 
which is natural to us; Besides, sir, this is sti 


mattewf conventiorgnd as everyone makes 
these conventions as they s#eifienerally 
agreed that precious metals should be calcul 
grain by graiscruple by scruple; that the time 
for which they are delivered must be calcula 
in the same ratihat is to say by the hour and 
by the minutging of no use to me to know 
whether the marble should be considered ho 
cold,and being advantageous to me to be pai 
whatyou owe m@oth in capitahteresand 
interesbin interesttc.etc. until the dayour 

and minute,which we have determined; 
declare to you that if you do not satisfy soone 
rathethan latethe billof exchange thybu 
signed for me quite freely and voluntarily, I 1 
show you whak am doinglt is undoubtedly 
enough thak havelost, through the useless 
chatter thate have just haat, least a quarter 
percentof the discount,without further 
aggravatinmy positionby requiringome 
discountrom mebecause I realize that this is 
what you are getting at. The usurer, having ; 
one of his faithful agedité,a pirouette on his 
heel, and was undoubtedlyepairedby a 


lucrativediscountthe time he had lost in 
discussing political economy with his debtor. 

My interlocutor having been carried awé 
as if in spite of himsdif¥ the warmth he had 
putinto his story,could nohelp butay to 
him: This story gave me some pleasure, 
howevet cannotell you thatl am notnot 
entirelysatisfied How then? he replied, 
Becausewhile having seen certain principles 
exposed alongside false principles, I still hav 
know who this Jean de Nivelle was that 
promised to introduce to me. Sorry, he said, 
I am. 

Mr. Pierreseeing thalte was hated by 
everyone,nsteadof respondingo justify 
himself,as his successordo: Moneyis a 
commoditwways replielf,the rule levels the 
stonethe stone levels the ruffaving made 
one of his brothers, named Jean, a good stud 
who,says the very curious and true wary, 
in usury,the greatesinan ofhis time. John 
having usurped a very good fortuweye it 
the brilliance thatdid nomaturally haviee 
extended his name with the monosyllable of 


and,as he also highlighted the golden rule in 
questionustas Jean Dacombef whom the 
English author speakas called Ten Percent, 
Mr. Pierre was named Pierre de Nivelle, and 
brotherjean de Level. Sincethen,/ean de 
Nivellehas been called paexcellence the 
clever usurers rogaaes} in particular the one 
you have just seen. 


CHAPTER V 


Large examples of the disorders caused by 
Usury. 


Reading histofyom the Greeks to ws, see 
thatgreatrises brougwith them a crowd of 
thieveswho infested thhighwaysfleetsof 
pirateswho covered theeas,and hordesf 
usurers who brought desolation to the cities 
countryside. In speaking about these three k 
of banditg,do nothowevemntend to confuse 
the latter with the preceding ones, because t 
is a greatlifference between thenbhatthe 
formershow somecourag@y slitting their 
throatsunwillinglyand the latterslit their 
throatsvith allpossible cowardithese are 
thereformuch moreguilty than thoswith 
whom they seem to be assimilahaxhce an 
essential distinction to make. 

Sovereignkave alwaysnade effortto 
extirpate this type of men from the social box 
theirefforts have often been in vaiacause 
they have not used sufficiently vigorous mea: 


and because sophists in good faith showed tl 
the thing from a favorable side, without mak 
them see the reverse, which was infinitely m 
unfavorable. 

For examplewould Jéreémy-Bentam not 
be very guilty if, in bad faith, he had written 
work entitled Apologie de /'Usure? But as he 
a jurisconsulwho rightlyenjoysa good 
reputationand who not knowinghow to 
distinguish the measure (money) from the th 
measured (venéhings)fell into errorsand 
sophisms he would ratheteserve the little 
houses than the blame. 

Accordingto what has alreadybeen 
observedCicero,who knew perfectlwell 
about usury, said, Offic. , 1. 3: 


Everywhere the greed for gain is maske 
in various formand the word alone is 
enough for it to color a profit that it wou 
not have made under any other. 


The usury and tear and all the tortuositi 
it employsundoubtedly prote us thatthe 


Roman orator had not erred when he expres: 
himself as has just been said. The Chancellor 
the Hospital completes the picture in four we 
speaking of the usurers, he says: 


We only think about winning; the passio 
for gold removes all other feelings. 


To which we can add whétaguesseau 
says: 


The poverty and necessityné ofthe 
contracting parties ismoause of gain 
and profit for the other. 


Supporters of usurious freedom base the 
argumenten the moreor lessrisk thatthe 
creditor runs in giving up his money. Blakstc 
who knows politicatonomy as weds they 
do, answersthem as well as possible he 
expresses himself thus: 3, p. 371: 


We ordinarily give the name /nterest to t 
honesprofitof money and we designate 


dishonegtrofitunder the name of usury; 
the first is necessary in all civilized state 
if only to banish the othewfich must 
neverbe tolerated in any well-regulated 
society. 


We see that the exorbitance or lowness | 
the interes the money ledépends on two 
circumstancéfe inconvenience @#priving 
oneself of it for the present and the risk of lo 
it entirelyThe law can neverassessthis 
disadvantage in relation to individual lender: 
the general interest rate must be adjusted tc 
general and ordinary disadvantage. 

“There is no doulshatany State which 
tolerates usury is marching quickly towards | 
ruin.” This is how Guichardin talks atthnat 
usury that was practiced in his time in Belgit 


Formerly, pecuniousgentlemenwere 
willing to use the money they had in the 
possession..sendingand bringingin 
goods abundantly and from all sides..., a 
in this greatand abundahtafficmany 


works of all quality were put to work anc 
earnedso much so thatthe towns were 
filled with all goods, and the cities 
providedsufficientlwith all kinds of 
merchandissaw their income increase , 
as also was that of the princes. At preset 
partof the nobility having cadinticed 
and corrupted with éargeand certain 
profit by means of usurious deposits , giv 
their money to interest, or have them gir 
to usury elsewhere . 


During the systdime Dutclbeing good 
calculators, sent money to France. Thanks to 
greatinteresthat existedthere,they drew 
considerabkaimsof moneywhich theloss 
caused to them by the bankruptcies, which tl 
partly caused, did not nearly compensate for 

The Marquis of Pombkfilinister of HM 
the King of Portugatkiting to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs dinglandexpressed himself 
as follows: 


For fifty yearsyou have drawnfrom 
Portugalmore than 1500 million, an 
enormous sum which history does not 
say thaany nation has ever enriched any 
of the like. 


This enormoussum extortedby the 
English governmeras largely through usury. 
This is how the authof the trip to Portugal 
speaks,f. 2, 0.56 (Two octavo volumes, 
attributed to théuke of Chateletwho was 
never in Portugal) 


The differencewhich exists between 
England and Portugal, as to the interest 
moneywas..a source o&xhaustion for 
the lattekingdomthis interestas only 

two and a half percent in England; it wa 
ten percent in Portugal. 


The credimade by twenty English 
individuals would have been suffto/ent 
strip Portugalf its wealth50,000,000 


borrowed in Londemd then negotiated 
in Lisbonmade a considerable sum every 
year.Every ten yearthe capitabf the 
debts was paid with interasd, yetthe 
debts always remained. 


Usuryor what is the same thing, usuriou 
interesttherefore removedleastevery ten 
years from Portugal50,000,000without 
counting anatocigrbhink thathese facts are 
so decisive théltey do nosuffer the slightest 
retortMoreovetp give the findblow to the 
picturegnd prove thabury noonly destroys 
all kindsof moralitybut also, by a natural 
consequenceyerturnthe entireestablished 
order in society, I am going to borrow the pe 
the the illustrious chancdDa@quesseathis 
great man speaks thus: 


One of the principainterestof any 
empire, and one which has been the obje 
of the attention of the wisest legislators, 
thatthere be no /dle citizemseless¢o 
their countitmat fortune and good be the 


price Oflabor... ;itis whatsupports and 
perfects agricultures whatmakes the 
arts flourish,t is whatnourishesand 
increasecommercajaturabourceof 
wealth and true abundamhen these 
first principles are completely 
extinguished in a state, and private inte1 
stifles the nobility of feelings and all love 
of the public goodhere is no one who 
Shouldnot fear thatsucha stateis 
threatened with its ruin... In circumstan 
(similar)we will see in Francetwo 
opposite excesses holding each other, sc 
speakby the handhe excess of poverty 
in wise and virtuous houses: the excess 
luxury in those ofisurersstockbrokers, 
bankruptsour servantsand evenour 
lackeysNow,the greatestvil thatcan 
happen in a state is that these two exces 
walk alan equapbace... One would say 
thatit was forthis time thahese words 
were written which are in the collection 
memorable things that happened in Frai 
underthe reigns oHenry IIFrancis II, 


Charles [Xflenry III and Henry IV: In It 
was not long beforeve saw in France 
marauds becoming great lords, and the : 
becoming bilisters. 


Could we notsay in ourturn whathe 
chancellor says: It seems that these words w 
written for this time? 


CHAPTER VI 
Usury versus Discount 


In 1769, Mr. Marceau sold to Mr. Montmien f 
300,000 poundsf wood,to be delivered in 
three or four years; Mr. Montmien subscribe 
notesfor the valueof thissum, payableat 
different times and over the space of five to 
years; in less than a year, Mr. Marceau put n 
than 200,000 oliese notes on the market; 
presented fbr 62,000 pound&o Mr-Tierce, 
who,given the length of the deadtiole,a 7 
perceniiscount6 percentlepending on the 
price, and 1 percent commission. 

After a few events, of which it is useless 
speakMr. Marceau attacked Mmerce as a 
loan sharkThis firstwas decreed @ersonal 
adjournmenthe attorneyenerabf Dijon 
obtained a ruling which annulled the decree. 
case was pleadedin Dijon duringfifteen 
hearingShe question was dealith in two 
memoirsy Mr. Regnaudprosecutan the 
Parliamenof Paris.The first of thesetwo 


memoirs was followed by seven consultation: 
taken separately from MiMrvaisLegouve, 
Viel, TronchetAubry,d'OutremonMoussu, 

and Boucher d'Ardéswyers in the parliament 
of Paris. 

It is established in these consultations a 
in the two memoirs that Mr. Thierce was abl 
take 6 percenwithoutexposinghimselfto 
criminalprosecutiomnd thattherewas no 
usury there The meaning ofhis word was 
determinewe sought to show that usury does 
notconsisof extracting proféven excessive 
profitfrom moneputof extracting this profit 
withoutunning any risk ; that the profits from 
tradewhich sometimes go beyond 100 percer 
are notusurious thatthe discount only a 
compensation of value in the discounted effe 
because thisffect,for the ownewho needs 
money, is supposed to be worth less to him t. 
all thatis necessary to convaérin silverIn 
thesememoirasnd consultations gave an 
accountof the ordinancesf our kings 
concerning usumnd we soughtio showor 
rather we made it clear clearly, that they dia 


apply to the speciéghe reasons which were 
given acquired éHe more soliditas itwas 
provenby certificates issued by stockbrokers 
thatthe discourrate on the markeds 7 per 
centand that moreover Mhrerce ran greater 
risks than one usually runs in short-term effe 
From these differeaméanswe conclude 
that the criminalproceedingagainstMr. 
Thierce were unjust and vexatious. Judgmen 
August 3,1779which quasheatvokednd 
canceled the permissions to in&srmellas 
the informatiohecreegnd otheprocedures 
exercised@gainsiMr. ThierceAlthough the 
discount is supposed to be only the deductio! 
the interestincludedwith the capital,and 
consequently it seems that judiciously we shi 
not require any other deduction on a comme 
instrument than the interest which it involve 
usage founded on reahomeverts different; 
several reasons have caused this order of thi 
In factwhen we take a note in payment, 
we only decideto take such an instrument 
because we cannot obtain cash; which implie 
real or relativerarity ofthe specieshence 


comes a large quantity of papirrespect to 
the coined moneyow.as it follows from this 
consideration thsitveris alwaysor almost 
alwaysdemandedwhile paperis alwaysor 
almostlways offerethe price thate attach 

to money,and thedebasememb which the 
paperis found,mean thathe discounvery 
rarelytakesits measurdrom the interest, 
although this measure is nedisiraAnother 
reason, no less decisive, advises this order: é 
of city papewhich circulatem the square, 
being what we call in mercantilbanguage 
pleasure ticketyd consequently bills which 
certifyat least one speciesdistresshence 
anotherinconveniencwhich distanceshe 
discount from its natural measure; it is usele 
thinkto observe that the best houses setting 
tonethey should be exerfigatm the common 
law, becauseoften sucha housewhichis 
apparently the first, is in fact the last. 

From this developmenfollow these 
consideration$he interestcan be limited 
without disadvantage, there would be some 
limitation of the discount. Interest is the bas: 


the discount, not the discount that of the inte 
Interest,being a_ principle,must remain 
invariablewhile the discountwhich is the 
consequenaaustvary at the discretion of the 
contracting parties. 

The consultantsaving assured thah, 
relation to trad&ere is no usury even when 
one takesexcessive profftom one's money, 
thenthatthereis no usury even when the 
merchangainsone hundred percetilaving 
given these attestatidnieirdoctrine could 
be admittedit would resulthatthe lender, 
having taken one hundred pewoemntl, leave 
to the borrower only the risks of his speculat 
Ho! it will be said, will the competition that \ 
be therenot be able to reducethe lender's 
claims? No, no, competition will not bring ab 
any reduction. 

The Frenchman, whatever his enemies s 
still hasvirtuesand more than some people 
affectto believe;so that thereare, strictly 
speaking, only a handful of usurers compare: 
the mass of citizens; this handful of monopol 
coming together, through an agreement not 


butof interestwhathappens? Happens that 
they puttheirmoney in theisafe,do little 
businessand whoevethey rolloverin the 
Square, they make him bring back the usury 
they think should be brought jblarskthat of 

the one who has remained idle while waiting 
a very lucrative placement. 

Thus,according to the notions that I have 
justpresented believe I am authorized to say 
thatthe judgmenbdf August13, 1779 was 
dictatedratherin favor of the particular 
circumstances of the casan in favor of the 
so-called principles which were presented . 


CHAPTER VII 


Major principles which oppose the practice c 
USUry. 


Throughout all times, and more in this o 
than ever, publicists and economists have ca 
for freedom of commerce; this claim is found 
in reasonbecausess Montesquieu very well 
says, liv. 21, ch. 5: 


Commerce,sometimesdestroyedby 
conquerors sometimeshamperedby 
monarchstravelsthe earth flees from 
where it is oppressed, rests or is allowec 
breatheseigns today where we only saw 
desertseas and rocks; where he reigned 
there are only deserts. 


But as the freedom which must be grant 
to commercenusthaveits limits,the same 
authorin this respeotxpresses himséhius, 
lib. 20, ch. 11: 


Freedom oftommerces nota faculty 
granted to merchants to do what they w. 
it wouldratherbe its servitudewhat 
hinderghe merchantoesnot therefore 
hindercommerceit is in the land of 
freedom thahe merchant finds countless 
contradictions; and it is never less cross 
by the laws than in countries of servitud 


England forbids bringing out its wool; sl 
wants the coal to be transported by sea - 
her capitashe does not allow her horses 
to leave unless they are cut; the ships of 
colonieswhich tradein Europemust 
anchorin England; /t hinders the 
merchant, but it is in favor of commerce. 


So far theseare only assertion§; will 
examine whether they are justified. 

In the constitutions B&ércelona and in 
Capmany] find thatDom Jaymesijn 1227 
(Diplomatic Collection, n. 14, p. 11), to form, 
all possibleneansa powerfuhavy,wanted 
there to be no had the people of Barcelona w 


could load goodsin their port for Syria, 
Alexandria and Ceuta, on their own ships, lee 
them; and he prohibits this faculty to foreign 
This resolution having produced thdledfect 
the monarch expectad 1 230,this privilege 
was extended to the neighbors of Barcelona, 
the trade of the islands of Majorca and Ivica. 

As it was not enough to createseful 
institutionso promotetrade,and it was 
necessar¥o destroythosewhichcould be 
harmful to it, in 1255, Don Jayme expelled fr 
Barcelona the Lombards, the Florentines anc 
Lucquoisthatis to say i.e. he expelled the 
usurers (Diplomatic Collection, n. 10, p. 35). 

To perfect the act of navigation, in 1268 
was orderedby royal cedula (Diplomatic 
Collection, n. 15, p. 34), that no foreigner wc 
operate or charter any merchandise which w 
not be his property.a ship which is not from 
Barcelona. 

This is the firsactof navigation which 
served as a model for that of the English, wh 
is today their palladiumand if this act 
singularly hampered the merahantstbe 


admittedthat it singularlyfavored trade; 
consequentlthe advantagewhich resulted 
outweighed the disadvantages. 

Lamothe le Vayar,his works, vo/ume 1, 
page 283, tells us that Philippe II (king in 15 
had ten thousand sheep transpdirtarks to 
his marriage to the Queen of England Marie, 
Spainwhich there were so usefully employed 
thatthe wootrade seems to have since passed 
from one place to another. (Boseobre, volum 
p. 106,nq, saysthatin the time ofVirgil( 
Georgicconliber 111,carmen 105 jit was 
necessarM have good wool, to take it in Italy 
PeterlIV (Pierre-le-Cruein 1350)king of 
Castilewas the first who thought of improvins 
the sheepfolds of his country: he bought a flc 
of sheep in Afric ardinaXiménés did the 
same 200 years later. negotiated with the kit 
Castilethrough MargueriteBofrgundynd 
obtained the purchase of 3000 sheep in Spai 
his project succeeded in return for a commis 
which still exists todayseobre claims on the 
contrary thatwas the Spaniards who did so. 
the first supplied the English with sheep; in ¢ 


case,if the state which gave its sheep to the 
otherhad notpermitted thexportthe other 
would not be its rival today in a large branch 
agriculture and commerce This is undoubted 
one of the anecdoteswhich prove the 
correctness of Montesquieu's maxim. 

King George was ironically called a butt 
makehecause it is not permitted in England 
usury on his coat a button of the same mater 
as the sheeén which its affixedButif we 
reflect that the large button factories mainta 
large numberof workers,and that they 
contributéto dividing capitaihnd making it 
circulate in commerwe willagree thdthe 
regulation which orderthits has a purpose 
which is not withoututility: for, in any 
well-civilizecdtate,it is necessaryor the 
legislatothrough wise regulatibnactivate 
as many hands as possible, and for this purp 
to rigorously prevernhy monopolization of 
things which are of primary necessity for ma 
such arefor examplecoinsand grainalso 
Chancellor Daguesseau said: 


There are laws in commerce which have 
preventedt leastto a large extenthe 
abuse thdtuman greed can make of the 
union of the qualities of seller and buyer 
and this is undoubtedly one of the reaso: 
which led theGrand Chancellof the 
Hospitabuthor of the police ordinance ot 
the year 1567 (one of the holiest laws th 
has evelbeen maddp forbid merchants 
of corn and other goods necessary for lif 
to buy them in the places where they sel 
them, nor even within the distance of eic 
leaguegor the merchant Paris,and 
within that of two leaguesfor the 
merchants of other cities. 


We callhoarding the greatcumulation 
and reservef thingswhich areof primary 
necessity for lifand we call a monopolist the 
one whohaving made himself master of thing 
of the same nature as the preceding ones, fo. 
all those who may need them to pass throug! 
handsand follow the harsh lawswhich he 
dictates to them. 


If the hoarding and monopoly gfain 
presents an odious charattethoarding and 
monopoly ofMmoney presentsmething even 
more odious; in fact, money, being the sign, ' 
means ofcquiring everything ithueénaljs 
the base on which all transactions are based. 
base destroyedr stronglyunderminedw 
thousand disorders result in the public econc 
When a person wants to indulge inwkaty, 
does he do? If she has properties, she sells tl 
We know that many rich owners have sold th 
possessions pursudhis odiousprofession, 
then, when they seea favorabléime, they 
borrow from everyone they can; then the loa 
multiplyso muchthata favorablenoment 
followsan unfavorablene, they investthe 
money they have monopolizétatrate they 
please believethatsuch an individuak 
indeed at the same time a hoarder, a monop 
and a usurer. 

The usuresays,to justify his detestable 
professiorkormerly lived on 3,000 francs; 
everything is doubled: therefore, for me to li 


mustdouble my incomend forthatl must 
incur usury. 

This reasoning being also malblg the 
worker, the artist, the laborer, the usurer en 
being on par with those on whom he wanted 
placethe full weightof circumstancdsen, 
amending his calculationighten the burden 
at the expense of others, who themselves fol. 
from afar the same course, things find 
themselves carried beyond anything that can 
imaginedBut as neighboringtatesdo not 
reason or do not allow it to be reasoned in th 
way,cutting evil at the rbeéy defend usury. 
Meanwhilegriculture is being destroyad, 
factories are falling and industry is being wit 
out. Usurers, here is your work! 

Economicprinciplesthe principlesf 
public lawere also opposed to the practice of 
USUTLy. 

Economic principlespose this firstf 
all, because money being the measure of ven 
thingsit cannot be measured either by itself ¢ 
by anything else&his principle answettsis 
question: Is money a commodity? 


I say thatt cannot be measured by itself, 
because would be absurd to measure a fixed 
measuring rod by dixed measuring rof 
would be even more absurd to claimtheat 
measurement of 9 feet is a toise of 6 feet. If : 
a claim couldbe sustainedto how many 
uncertaintiewould all the calculationsf 
agriculturejommerceand financenot be 
exposed? So nothing is cerbeamyuse all the 
ideas would be confused. 

I say thatmoney cannd@e measured by 
anything elsbecause would be absuror 
examplefo wantto measure a yardstick by a 
piece of cloth. 

However, all these great principles 
disappeaas if by a magical arhder the pen 
of the calculating usurer. He lends 6 francs, 
wants9 returned to hinand the transaction 
which results from his calculation he calls sa 
becaus@e saysmoney is a commodayd I 
makeit paid notonly in because ofits real 
raritybutalso because Gfs fictitious rarity, 
which I and my colleagues were able to crea 
According to this maxim, this other confusio! 


ideas resultwe can no longer say that money 
hasincreased odecreased in valuegrthat 
commodities have also decreased or increase 
valuesince itno longer exists as a fixed point 
of comparison. 

I fully expect that the uswtegs,aims to 
fill his safe at the expense of public affairs, w 
notfail to replyif a crown should only yield 
one crown why then do thelaws grantsix 
percenperyear? Doesnthe measure become 
in this circumstance the thing measured? 

My answer is ready: 

Territori@lroperty yields at mwail] at 
mostfour percember year net. The land gives 
its fruits annually from this blasay thaif 
the capitalisbuysa pieceof land with his 
moneyhe willbenefifrom itevery year four 
percenhet(I exaggerate this income to give 
strongeweapons to the usuremfsimstead of 
using his moneyin land he investsit in 
commercéhis investment must not be for hir 
a meansof acquisitionbut a meansof 
compensationjso jurisconsultsall interest 
civil fruits , by allusion to natural fruits. 


But, it will be said, nature cannot bankr 
the ownegand the merchant can take away hi: 
moneydoes notthe risk thatthe lenderuns 
deserve some consideration? 

When Isay thatand yields four percent 
net,I estimate this ratio very hilya@;money 
lender is sheltered from hail, from bad harve 
from the paymeotttaxesfrom the cares and 
sorrows of agriculture; the price of one perce 
which he receivéke faculty of being able to 
realizehis capitalalmostat the momente 
wisheswellcompensate ftlre disadvantage. 
Besidesif we allowed everyone to lerthat 
rate they like@veryone would watotbe a 
loan sharkand no one would wartb be a 
farmer. 

The principlepf publiclaw are also 
opposed to the practiceusfurybecause the 
usurer places a sacrilegious hand on the hea 
his sovereignto tearoff one of the most 
beautifykwels from his crown; I will prove it 
in a very obvious way. 

The righto manufacture currenaies, 
thatof assigning a currency to theimg one 


of the principal prerogatives of the sovereigr 
one has the right to make the slightest attacl 
ines 

The anciermovereigniittle educated in 
monetary scienavade frequentutations in 
the currenciewhich caused almast many 
disorders as usury causes today; also, in rela 
to this reasothe reign of Philippe-le-Bel was 
cruelly agitatefince thenphilosophers and 
economists having shed great light on the pl 
of valuessovereigns have renounced this crue 
stratagem; becaasd)Jon Diégo de Saavedera 
SO well says: 


Currencies are the apples of the republi 
eyes,and we hurtthem assoon aswe 
touch them (Ustarithe deuxPart., p. 

167, ch. 104.) 


Monetary changes take place in two way 
1. By increasing the collection of units whi 

is attachedto the coinedspecies,a 

collection which is truly its numither, 


numerairend by decreasing thame 
number; 

2. By intrinsically increasingderreasing 
the matter that the species cohtaihhs. 
only deal with the first mutaisdseing 
direct to my object. 


In monetary languaye,mutation which 
takesplacein the numberthe numerairs, 
called increase decreas@ejepending on the 
operation which has been carried out. 

To makethis languageensible] will 
present hypotheses. 

If, forexamplethe emperor ordered that 
the five-franc crown wasorth sixthen the 
currency of this coin would be increased; if, ' 
the contrattye ordered that it would no longe1 
be worth more than four fraiscsash would 
be reducedIn the firsthypothesis{ would 
resultthat,compared to five franthatone 
owes by giving a crown called upon the loan 
five francsand since sixthe creditowould 
have to return to the delotwr francin this 
casewhile bidding proportionately, the credi 


would find himself burdeitad;the opposite 
compared to the decline. 

When the usurgjives five francs far 
year (He only lends for three months at most 
enjoy the usury of usury.), on condition that | 
borrowereturns five franpéus a quarter 
this In shordpes he not increase the monetar 
value of his coin, since, in relation to the ace 
the number one hundred, he makes one hun 
mean one hundredand twenty-five What 
difference is there then between the moneta: 
increasevhich thesovereign formerly made, 
and which he still has the right to make, a ri 
which he does natse,and thamade by the 
usurer? Here is the difference; it is divided i1 
five points. 


1. The sovereign increased the species of 
currency in a uniform mananed fora 
certain time; then there was some certai 
in the monetary sign. The usurer increas 
the amoun#f his currency in a distorted 
mannerfor at mostthreemonthsthen 


thereis no longerany certainty in the 
monetary sign. 

2.The sovereigmlaceda limit on the 
increase in his cadfhe usurer does not 
pose anyhe knows of no other than that 
which results from his monopoly. 

3. The sovereign yielded to circumstances; 
The usurer gives in to his greed. 

4.The sovereign increased his cash by a la 
to which he submittedThe usurer 
increases his by an arbitrariness to whic 
he does not submit. 

5.The taxes remainingthe same, the 
sovereigimeftera certain timajeceived 
less; The moneybeing the same,the 
usurer, after a certain time, receives mo 


The partof currencidsas alwaysbeen 
regardeds a very metaphysicahing.The 
usurerwithoubeing a metaphysiciaithout 
often even knowing how to read and write, 
established aystemof which Newton and 
Copernicus undoubtedly would not have wan 
to callthemselves the authors; so true is it thi 


the thirsfor gold gives a certain sptoithe 
most ignorant. 

But, it will be said,is therereally an 
increasan cashin a surplusof legitimate 
interestthe sum having to bereturned at 
distantime? Yesthere is an increase in cash, 
since forthis distanperiodthe debtogives 
five percentand thatwhathe givesfor the 
surplus increases the value of money in the s 
way as itwould increase iff he counted the 
capital and the usury at the moment he rece’ 
the capital; and since there is only extreme r 
that can lead one to subscribe to such a oner 
commitment, it only becomes more odious. 

I have undoubtedlyjust clearly 
demonstrated titat usurer increases Waat 
calls his merchandiserbitrarilyharming 
society and injuring the prihetus seein 
this regard, what laws are applicable to it. 

Boizardmonetary authgyts away the 
crimewhich I write about in the ridging class 
here ishow he expressdsmselfpage 370; 
chapter 5: 


We calla billbillesomeone who takes 
undue advantage of cash to the detrimet 
of ordinances. Billioning is a capital crin 
which can be committed in sewers, 

as they were marked in the ordinances c 
the years1559,1574,1577,1578 and 
1620,and in the judgment of the court of 
June 13, 1600. 


The authogfterhaving deduced several 
ways of doing ridging, expresses himself thu 
the one which concerns us: 


We are billboarders when we only want 
receive cash at the price of the ordinanc 
and when we only want to expose them | 
the price they have through the increase 
the people. 


This lastmethod ofridding is perfectly 
applicable to usuréefsjou owe them And 
you offerthem 6 to free yothey wilkrefuse 
your paymedf.you borrow 6 from them, they 


will notlend to you unless you agree to pay 
them 9. 

The law of 29 Ventose yealr4, a time 
when the severityof the punishedwas 
considerably relaxed, states, article 2: 


Those who refuse to receive in payment 
the metallic coins struck on the coin of t 
republic, for the values whose imprint th 
bearwill be punishedor the firstime, 

with a fine tenfold of the sum refused; fc 
the second tima,hundredfold firsmd 

for the third time, two years of detentior 


Howeveras usury isa qualified crime, 
and as the laws are in no way equivocal in th 
regards they have not fallen, nor can they fe 
into disuseas all the principlesthatI have 
deduced proveand which Will deduceit is 
therefore necessary to apply to the usurers t 
lawswhich were made fbmem,although in 
fact they are at the same time, usurers, 
monopolists, monopolists and profiteers. 


Moreover,as I do not want to 
half-convinc& am going to adda few 
paragraphs to this chapter; although they ar 
quitein theirplace, they will not be less 
interesting. 

Locke,in his MonetaryConsiderations, 
wants the rate of intenesto be determined 
by particuldaws,and thait should therefore 
be left to the arbitrariness the contracting 
parties. 

By the Manifestowhich wasmadein 
Piedmonby the senaten April 24, 1767, the 
doctrine of the economist was legalized; but 
the GeneralConstitutionsf Emmanuelof 
1770, it was said, /iv. 3, tit. 16; chap. a, art. z 


The consulate may award interest in fav 
of merchantsprovided that does not 
exceed six percentfand that.this rule 
does not include interest on exchange a! 
spare parts ; but if they are loans made | 
merchants to those who are aswith 

any othedebtthey willonly be able to 
demand ordinary interest ; which will als 


take place between traders, when the de 
arise from particular causes independen 
of trade. 


This constitutiorthereforeimplicitly 
recognizes a conventional interest in favor o1 
of merchantsgnd notin favorof any other 
person. 

To fully understanthe spiritof this 
constitutioit,willbe necessary to say a word 
about the localities, and about the sovereign 
dictated im order to prove that if it suited the 
states of the house of Sardinia perfectly well 
does not may not be suitable for any other st 
particularly France. 

The formerCountof Argensonin his 
Interestof France with its neighborsaid, 
speaking on the states of Emmanuel: 


This monarchyis of the proportion 
necessary to be wedbvernedlso King 
Victor had regulatedt as well as a 
republic can bm his time iwas,so to 
speaka straight-line state, everything we 


provided fomhe wrote althe laws in a 
singlecode; financesnd even military 
administratioayerything there reflected 
the cleanlinesthat one seesin small 
householdsthe great monarchiesto 
recoverfrom the indolencdhat their 
greatnesgentails, could have learned 
usefullessons applicable to each of their 
provinces. 


GroslavObservations on Itayg/ume 1, 
page 73 et seq., speaking of Charles Emman 
expresses himself as follows: 


All the powers of Europe have alternate! 
feltwhatthe king's genius can do in the 
cabineand in battléhis prince himself 
regulatethe expenses dfis household, 
directly influences the smallest parts of 
governmentno politicalor economic 
detaiis foreign to him.The merchants 
who complainthat they are being 
sacrificed...have no resoutwdsjild or 


to support their houses, other than frugé 
and economy. 


When the constitution»f Sardinia 
appearedPiedmontnd Savoy werealmost 
entirely agricultural, their productions consi 
of grainsilk, cattleetc.; commercetrictly 
speaking, and manufactures were almost not 
compared to agriculture. The nobility, accor 
to Groslaywas very poor theaad according 
to Buschinghey lived in a state of oppression. 
money musindoubtedly have been rare there 
because Busching observes that it was forbic 
to invest it abroadher in annuities or in real 
estate. 

By summarizinghese assertionswe 
obviously seéhatthe statesof the King of 
Sardinia,in 1770, were infinitely more 
agricultural than commercial; that there was 
much money in circulatidhatundoubtedly, 
contrary to whais practiced in Franc&he 
owners of capital preferred to lend to the ow 
rathethan to the merchants thatfor the 
lattetto find something to borrtondo their 


business as well as possible, it was necessar 
them to allow theinteresbn money to be 
stipulated at will; consequently, the constitut 
of 1770 must not cross the places for which 1 
were established. 

Becauseif Voltaire said (Defensélof 
Worldly), betting in favor of luxury: 


Know aboveall thatluxury enriches 
large state, if it loses a small one. 


We can say, with no less truth: 
Above all,know thawhatcan enrich a 
Small state can impoverish a large one. 


CHAPTER VIII 
The ravages caused by usury. 


I will expose to my readers the chain of rava 
which resulfrom usury and the fimshg of 
which is held by the hand of the usurer; I wil 
unfold before his eyes the frightening picture 
the incalculablevils whichresultfrom it; 
finally] will prove what disorders usury caus 
in agricultunadustryommercéinance and 
justice; all this being painfully felt by those v 
are its victinihey will no doubt be grateful to 
me for speaking ouégainssuch detestable 
practiceswhichbring with them ahost of 
calamities. 

Disordersin agricultureMost owners, 
sellingtheirpropertyoo make theirmoney 
profitable through usury, competition 
diminishing thematuravalue,they fallinto 
debasement; those on the contrary who are \ 
enough to keep their properties, being oblig¢ 
borrow to carry dheir operatiobseir land 


bringingthem only threeto four percent, 
borrowing awelvefifteenetc.etc.,they are 
obliged either to ruin themselves eatitely, 
discontinue theqeration#; is especially on 
the owners of the vineyards of the south that 
calamityweighsparticularlfeavily; letters 
from this part of France announce that they - 
be forced to let large paréf theirabundant 
harvesperish on the grouitky,how could 
they collect it, if they are obliged, to make th 
harvestto borrow money whose pricebeill 
higherthan whatthey will get from it? In 
Bordeauxnostowners intend not cultivate 
theirand nextvearlf all this is corredtow 
many unfortunate peoplethelle be reduced 
to the most dreadful misery? 

Trone and Mirabeau telthathere are 
one million six hundred thousand acres of vil 
in France. 

The authorf the Nationa/Credithas 
eighteen million six hundred thousand acres. 
Boseobre,one million six hundred 

thousand acres. 


Arthur Youndpur milliomine hundred 
and twelve thousanme hundred and eighty 
acres. 

Boseobreaysthata corn field ofone 
square league in France occupies and suppo: 
1390 peopleand a vineyard of the same size, 
2640From this presentations judge how 
many unfortunate reduced laborers there wi 
to alms, if this cultivation is partially suspenc 
or if it is not done with some activity. 

It will undoubtedly be observed that 
ownergsf the southern vineyandyy suffer 
because the abundancevafes is greaand 
there is no export. It must be admitted that t 
are greabbstacles to th@irosperitwutthe 
greatest obstachss, to their prosperity, but to 
their suppoatre those created by usury. I have 
already demonstrated tihatusurancreases 
his merchandise cheesaysto circumstances; 
everything that is commercial tends to reach 
priceeverything increases} the workets, 
achieve this increaseing forced to increase 
their day, the owner then finds himself burde 
with the following: 


He pays the usurer very dearly; 

He also pays for everything that is usefu 
for his exploitation; 

He also paysall the farmerswho are 
necessary to him; 


Being obligedin this disordeito send 
away many people whfalling into poverty, 
only consume whistabsolutely necessary for 
themalthough the wine is very chéup,to 
notbeing consumed domestiacadlit,should 
be,it becomes almost worthless in the hands 
the owner. 


Disorders in relation to the indubhy. 
industrys drivenby exportsand domestic 
consumption. Two kinds of industry are put i 
action in societythatwhich is intended to 
satisfy real needad that which is intended to 
satisfy the needs of opinion which, for the m« 
part, want to be satisfied like the preceding « 
Let us admitthatno exportcan be made, 
although the neutretaild wellserve usby 


employing certain means of which it is usele: 
to speakand thatwe are reduced to internal 
consumptioms it is necessaryat whatever 
pricethatthe needs are satisfiédsury and 
tear allowed us to breathe for a single mome 
we would see in ouwaststate a very great 
activity in the works; but when the manufact 
wants to operate his factbie is obliged to 
borrow money ab exorbitaptriceand then 

pay his workers at a very high price because 
this inconvenienckhe sum of the expenses 
exceeding thaf the incomewe mustither 
stopor trudge along painfully; the inactivity « 
industryarts, sciencesand tradestherefore 
comes from usury and tear. 

Disorders in relation to trade. A trade of 
certain extent, carried out with loyalty and g 
faithyields at most ten percent net per year; 
the merchagfives twelve in usufg cannot 
sustainhimselffor long; and this is why 
Portugalwith greatresourceshas always 
declinedgnd why the Dutctimple peddlers, 
have flourishedin Portugalthe money was 
twelve, and in Holland, it was two. 


If we destroyedisury,it is said, the 
merchant would not find any money to carry 
his business.et us admitfora momenthis 
paradoxwillit be such a great misfortune that 
someone who earns only ten percent cannot 
anything to borrow from at least twelve? On 
contrary, I believe that it would be a great gc 
also every time that merchants consulted me 
theirpositionwhen Inoticed thathey were 
losing more in usury than they were gaining 
their tradéadvised them to their balance 
sheet back to the sooner, and this in their int 
as in thabf their creditotkpse who did not 
want to follow my advice ended up missing, 1 
I suppose50,000f., but 100,000f. It is 
thereforevell proven thatommerceannot 
sustainitself with theenormousisury with 
which it is burdenedhencea host of 
bankruptcieswhich are so many public 
calamities. 

If, when you examine the balance sheet 
a bankruplyou wantto know atfirstglance 
what is the cause of his misfortune, do not lo 
at the chapterof naturallosses,they are 


generallyittle things;but look first at the 
chapterof the usury with which he was 
burdened@nd then dhe bankruptcies that the 
usury caused, and you will find what you will 
interested in knowing. 

Disorders regarding finances. Some 
people seem to think that the taxes weigh a | 
too muchon the citizens,withoutpaying 
attention to the fact that their sum, compare 
the curremtate ofaffairsis notequivalent, 
very closely, to that of the past. 

The mass of impositionas to the 
economic ordewhatthe greaspring is toa 
mechanicqart;Is this greaspringin both, 
destroyed? The machine no longer moving cz 
be considered as no longer existing. 

The mass of taxes being the great sprinc 
the state,it mustthereforbe maintained at 
whateverost, otherwiseverythings lost; 
Howeveragriculturéndustry and commerce 
no longerbringthe sametributethat they 
broughto financesthis mass oftaxesonce 
again,havingto alwaysbe the same, the 
sovereign is obliged to distribute the deficit « 


objectswhich he would ndtave thoughif 
without this inconvenience; consequently, us 
preventing agricultiméystry and commerce 
from paying the tribute they owe, it is theref 
singularly harmfolfinanceSecause in the 
finalanalysisthe usurewill end up seizing 
everythingnd willnot willleave nothing to 
anyoneMoreovethe usurer exercises what he 
calls an industriis type oftrade exempting 
him from the law on pateiies does nabay 

any; Howeverhe would pay for it if this 
resource failed himnd if he wasforced to 
make a more honorable state. 

Disorder in relationto justice. The 
increasein price that usury producesn 
everything tha’ commerciaforcespeople 
attached to the judicial order to raise the pri 
theirfees;moreovethe one whowishing to 
plead rightly being obliged to aggravWHite 
position by great expenses; abandons its clai 
to avoid this inconveniercken ittomes to 
forced expropriatighs, creditor is obliged to 
renounce it; first, because the object 
encumbered by mortgages no longer represe 


the same valugecondlyecause the money 
necessary for such a pursuit is too expensive 
this case,the creditomustthereforeemain 
inactive, and this is really his best bet. 


CHAPTER IX 


Examples given to prove that political 
circumstances are not as unfavorable to trad 
people think. 


Formerlwe had internattradeand foreign 
trade; let us admiid very rigorously, that the 
latter no longer exists] that we are reduced 
to our sole resources. 

France is currently the most powerful state t 
exists in Europeoth in terms of its extiént, 
populationthe activityand geniusof its 
inhabitantand its productibdwWill we believe 
that more than 30,000,000 individuals, unde. 
pretexof politicalcircumstanceshich are 
nothing other than usurious circumstances, 1 
to stay and livein inaction? Nowe cannot 
believe this errHfallare therefore willing to 
work,there is no doubhatall are willing to 
consumeCommercenust necessarilyesult 
from work and consumption: but for commer 
to workit willbe saidmoney is needeahd 
there is nonéfhere is no moneWhere has 


gone the one that exidtealone that has been 
manufactured sinaad the one thaesulted 
from contributions paid by foreitynarshe 
silverware of churches andflatiividuals? 
Was it, by some sort of miracle,buried 
underground? WNe,buried himself in the safe 
of the usurers: consequently if the usurers 0] 
their coffers, productionwill be reborn, 
commerce wile exploited and consumption 
will take placerhis,I will be toldjs a fine 
theory, but will practice respond to it? If we 
judge the future by the pAswtill prove that 
practice would match theory perfectly. 

I open the Observationsn /ta/ly by 
Grossay, volume 1, page. 105, and I read the 


Milan wasnevermore populousicher, 
more flourishing than in the timetef 
greatestisasterst was thus with adlf 

Italy in the midst of the fire of the wars « 
the Guelphs and the Ghibellines... Can w 
by some approximationpply to this 
problem the causes to which Mr. Preside 
Hénault relates the assistance of great r 


of all kinds Whaproduced these stormy 
centuries thwe only love in history? In 
these times of cris#ys this elegant and 
profoundhistorianhappy and unhappy 
events repeateda thousand times 
strengthen the san¢rease her strength, 
let her see nothing where she cannot rei 
and inspiren her this desire foglory 
which never fails to produce great thing 


No, the fortune made by Milan and Italy 
amid the din of foreign arms, the torches of ¢ 
warswas notdue to the crises in which they 
found themselves; They owe absolutely nothi 
butfeats of arms and other similar thhngjs; 
fortunewas therefore the work o6mmerce 
alone,which,although iwas burdened with 
usury, was not nearly as much as today. Rea 
history of alhations and peopiesy will not 
find any thattan be compared to tlhvahich 
distresses uH.I only had Milan and Italy to 
mentiomperhaps Lien could dowhlatl am 
saying;but I have anothemo less striking 
example to offer. 


In 1221, almost all of Europe was in arr 
internalWwars devastatethe townsand the 
countrysidene could hardly go by land from 
one place to anothwrthouguards and safe 
conduci historian from Lyon tells us that in 
1209 the princes gave safe conducts and gué 
to a merchanfrom Lyon,named Poncde 
Chaponayo escort his money when he passec 
through theiands;moreovetthe seaswere 
covered with pirateSespiteall thesegreat 
obstacleswhich seemecto absolutelytifle 
trade, here is what Aigrefeuille says, Histoire 
Montpellier page 80: 


James II lord ofMontpellieduring his 
marriage in 122¢éceived as a giftom 

this city a very rich piece of cloth of golc 
which a mercharitom Montpelli@ad 
broughfrom the Levant,was a fruit of 
the care thaélte young king's advice was 
to make trade flourish in his stdtke... 
services that James could obtain from th 
city, combined with those he already fou 
in his ports in Catalonia, easily put him 1 


a positionto undertaksome glorious 
expedition fdris persomnd usefullor 
his kingdom. 


In 1221 tradein a greapoliticatrisis, 
thereforhad somebrilliancen Montpellier. 
Why? Because enormous usury and tear did - 
suffocatehim. Political circumstancesre 
therefore not currently as contrary to comme 
as one thinks, especially since today all kind: 
knowledge are much more perfected than in 
thirteenth century. 


CHAPTER X 


Of legal interest, and of commercial interest 
relation to money. 


Montesquieu, liv. 21, chap. 16, speaking in fe 
of Legal Interest, expresses itself thus: 


Aristotle's philosophy, having been 
broughto the Westgreatly pleased the 
subtle minds, which, in times of ignoran 
are the beautifuhinds.The scholastics 
were infatuated with it, and took from tt 
philosophetheirdoctrineon loans at 
interestthey confused with usurgnd 
condemned it. 


AristotlePol., |. 1 C. 9 and 10posited 
that it was against the order of nature for mc 
to producemoney. Aristotle'sphilosophy, 
followingkLegendreyas brouglitom Greece 
to Spain around the year 1050, and from the 
passed to France about thatltithe Middle 
Agesfrom around the year 900 untiltha00, 


people, trampled underfoot by feudal anarch 
groaned in deep miseexceptin the trading 
towns. The petty tyrants who had dared to sl 
off the yoke ofSovereign poweffterhaving 
usurped roysilghtsonly came down from the 
top of their dungeon to feudally demand life 
pursefrom the unfortunatmerchantwho 
passed through tHend,even atthe using a 
safe conductstampedwith theirseal. The 
vassalsof thesespeciesof ambushesvere 
themselveshardly more spared than the 
foreigners; the properties being uncertain, u 
increased in proportion to the risks involved 
making one'fortune knowrespecially since 
internaWars and thieves of all kinds desolatec 
the countryside and the ciiasng alihese 
calamitiesand despitethe Capitularyof 
Charlemagnewhich vigorously proscribed 
usury: capitularwhich naturallyvas little 
knownypsury presented itself and brought wil 
it all the disorders which are inseparable fro 
The scholastic&at thattime those who 
governed the ecclesiastitedols were called 
scholastics) affected by the misery of the pec 


who were a composite of different religions, 
notbeing able to argue in relation thedb 
religions,accordingto the passagefrom 
Deuteronomy who proscribed ttsukyhold 

of the doctrine of the Greek philosopher, anc 
it to good use asbestthey couldThis first 
attemphaving succeedéhley believed that it 
was noenough to bluttte dagger which was 
slitting the peopléd'sroatsthey broke iby 
forbidding all kinds of usury and interest. If 1 
fact is correctwe see that! attributé¢he 
abolitionof all kinds of interestnot to 
enthusiasmas Montesquiewdoes, but to 
morality and politics, and this could all the rm 
be operate with@ldangerand,whatis more, 
became all the more useful as there was alm 
no trade. 

For a contrary readwimntpellier does a 
lot of tradeas proven by the famous Jewish 
traveler, Rabbi Benjamin de Tudelle, who wr 
in 1170, Montpellier, say, did not stop 
practicingoansat interestAlso its statute, 
composed ofncientustomsand written in 
1204, it bears, article 68 


The demand foarsury (athattime,the 
words usury and _ interest were 
synonymous)enariugor denariusis 

void and musbe rejected unlesshas 
been promised by oath; and it is a comm 
rightboth to Christians and to Jdvas, 

the oath and the ftldlith be keph the 
usury loan. 


This quote therefore proves that it is use 
to acceptloans at interest,especiallyin 
commerciailacesmoreoveigs Ulpian says 
very wellhe pays less when he pays later. The 
lendemustnecessarily receive his entire sum, 
and he receivest entirely by receiving his 
capitalplus the civifruits which are interest. 
But whatwas the intereftr Montpellier? It 
appearshatit was the one prescribethy 
Justiniansix percentat most.In Venice, 
according to Groslay (Observatiomdtaly, 
volume2, page 99,in the note This author 
wrote around 1768.) money is sold or pledge 
the priceagreed between thayerand the 


seller;disputegverthis treatyhe adds,are 
brought to the Pioveggi cwhrth settles the 
interests. 

As Venice carried on a great trade, and | 
freedonfar from having destroyed it, seems t 
have favored it, it would seem that it must be 
Same everywheté.we thoughlike thatwe 
would be very wrofgrstVenice had a bank, 
which by its institution became the regulator 
interest, and an ad hoc tribunal which knew 
to lower the too onerous claims of the credit 
when he wanted to raise them too hiyh. 
cannotherefore establish as a general rule th 
the freedom to stipulate interest arbitrarily c 
be as favorable in France as it was in Venice 

In allwell-organized states it is necessar 
to establish alegalratefor interestand to 
toleratea rate for commerceand if this 
tolerance musktend ovethe minimumit 
mustneverpassits maximum Examplein 
1789commerce lent and took atwsite the 
law only allowed interest atIfxeemerchant 
who took six has neverbeenconsidered a 
usurer; but if he had taken, for example, six | 


one sixteentha]l his colleagues would have 
shouted dtim and abandoned hlimdestroy 
these assertionsjt would undoubtedlpe 
useless to cite a few particfdersfrom the 

fact that a few tigers with human faces slit tl 
throats,it does not follow that everyone 
indulged in this cruel excess. The last law wl 
fixed the rate of interest was the edict of 177 
which raisedit to twentydeniersor five 
percenthis law is based on the reason: since 
territorialpropertyis four at most, the 
compensation fdhe money lentcannotgo 
higher than five percent. 


CHAPTER XI 


Means used by usurers to exercise Usury. 
Reasoning which has been made to prove tI 
all the laws made against Usury are useless, 

being very easy to evade; refutation of thi: 

reasoning. 


Before license had brought usury to its heigl 
few men;lostin publicopinionacted asa 
usurerand to covertheirusury,they had a 
private onuthentic contracawn upwhich 
chargedche real capitaland notesfor the 
usuriougnteresteonsequentine law was 
violated so skillfully that it was hardly possik 
to demonstrate the violation. 

If I provethatin any othercontracaé 
violation equivaléntthis one can take place, 
then one of two things will be necessary: eit 
there is no law on all these casedsse there 
have some passable ones. 

Forexamplecannot merchamhake a 
simulated donatiappearing to associate with 
him the person he wants favor,underthe 


pretexthathe has broughhis industry into 
societyThis has been seen and will continue t 
be seen, since the law on donations as well a 
usury can beevadedthen theres no need 
againsthese two speciddoweverf claims 

are made abowwtch arrangements before the 
courtsas these courts are composed of hones 
and enlightened men, by following all the tw 
and turns of the usurers, they end up discove 
the truth of the facts, as it happens every da‘ 
criminamatterdgf this is sowe can therefore 
attack the usurerlike any other knave; 
consequentithe laws againstusury armot 
uselessif we only saw three égurin irons 
every year, there would be enough to impose 
thousands. 

Usury being mostgenioust comes in 
all kinds of shapes and colors. 

When a usurelendshis moneyas has 
been saide lends it for at most three months 
retaining the interastadvancethe interest, 
thus being taken in relation to the three mon 
is increased by athe difference between the 
deadlinand the one atwhich itwas taken; 


consequentlf,Ulpian rightly said that he pays 
less who pays latane can say with no less 
reason, he pays more who pays sooner. 

Is the interest paid in advance die 
end of the three monthgs intereshcluded 
with thecapitalmaking only one masthe 
commitmenteingthus renewed from three 
months to three montitsAt the end ofthe 
yearexcess usury results; finally, the sharpne 
of the usurer is so great that he calculates ti 
by the hour and the minute. 

If we were to tear out of the Code all the 
laws thaaére easy to evadee would have to 
tear up all those which are applicable to crin 
since crime is almost always committed with 
witnesses and with great precautions; but if 
mustleave allthose thawe can maintain by 
following on the cluébe laws on usury and 
crimes must be maintained. 

Consequentlysay thathe laws passed 
againstusury, like other laws, must be 
maintainednd thattheirexecution musie 
strictly monitoredIn this case, the law 
beginning to apply thstigmato the usurer, 


public opinion wifinish engraving anh his 
forehead in indelible characters. 


CHAPTER XII 


Explanation of the law which declares coine 
gold and silver to be commodities. Explanati 
of the articles of the Civil Code which relate 

the interest of money. 


Error is inherent to humasityst is to iron, 

no matter how much we polish this arstal, 
protect it as much as possible from contact v 
the air, the slightest vapor dulls the shine. w 
he received from the hand of theaartithe 
rustwhich ends up attaching aftershomer 

or laterproves the vice which is partidolar 
him. 

In the same way, no matter how much rr 
studiesand becomeslearned,among the 
masterpieces he gives to society, we always | 
certainparts which make humanweakness 
recognized and whicénsequenthprove the 
error to which it is based.His subject 
demonstrates the vice of his knowledge. 

The Daguesseauthe Montesquieare 
undoubtedly men justly famous in the republ 


of letters and legislatread their worksad 
you willsee in certain paragraphs that they a 
men like the others. 

Hey! whatshallwe say of this written 
reason, called Roman Law, this arsenal wher 
parties equally find weapons in the antinomi 
which meet there.Also S. Bernardwhen 
speaking against the introduction of this rigl 
Francehe wrote to Eugene Ibpe in 1145, 
that it was not a body of laws, but of process 
which made Alexander III, pope in 1161, jud 
it appropriatat the Councilof Tours,to 
prohibit its study to monks. 

Did S. Bernard himself not err in speaki 
outa littletoo strongly againat collection 
which, despitethe faultsit presentsis an 
immortalmasterpieceAnd what is most 
Singulars thatseverayreatmen who wrote 
afterhim used the same languég@eedwe 
saw Montaigne pity his homeland because it 
adoptecsbo many lawswhich hesaid were 
foreign and disparat#if written reason was 
not for all countries, for all peoples. 


Forterscudjead of justice,and since 
chancellamderCharles Viking of England, 
wrotea book entitledDe Laudibuslegum 
Anglicae, 
https://archive.org/details/delaudibusleguma 
rtuoft 
to reject Roman law; and Hoffman assures, t. 
after having studied Justinian's laws Heeply, 
recognized their uselessness and danger. 

If all these greahen had meditated as 
much on the beauties of Roman law, as they 
studied its faulfar from having proscribed it 
en massejhey would have advised distracting 
its deformities and preserving its beauties. . 

In France we have very learned and ver 
profound men on pHrts of the economy and 
public administration; nevertheless it seems 
by an inevitability in France as in England, v 
few of these scholars have taken up the task 
studying with care and perseverance the gre 
monetary principletso Stenaways, /ib. 3, 
Chap.7, page 37 peaking in relation to gold 
and silver on the ratio of the weight of Troy <« 
the weight of Mark: 


What a shame that, in the century in wh 
we live, we can only arriveat this 
relationship by approximation! 


If monetary knowledge had been cultivated i 
France with more care and perseverance the 
was,how much would the people who would 
havecultivated ihave prevented lawsuiss 
scandalous as they were ruinous, and with w 
ease would they have undermined usury in it 
foundationgetus therefore try to lay certain 
foundationand discuss the old laws and the 
new laws. 

Art. 1stof the edictf 1770 irrevocably 
fixes the rate of interest on money at the den 
twenty, that is to say at five percent. 

Art.2 declares contracts made at a highe 
rate usuriows)d even authorizes extraordinar 
proceedings agailestders who violate article 
i 

Art.3 orders the judges to only order the 
interest payable at the same rate of five perc 


The law of October B/89 requires that 
interest cannot rise above the rate determine 
the law5 It allows the stipulation of interest i 
contracts where capital is not alienated. 

The law of April 11, 1793 forbade 
stipulating in coined cash, and forced stipula 
in assignats, for barely six years of iron. 

The law of 6 Floréalyear3 declared 
coined gold and silver a commodity, twenty-s 
dayslaterthatis to say on the following 2 
Prairial, this law was reported in these terms 


The convention... reports lastdecree 
whichdeclarecoinedgold and silver 
commoditiesordersthe executionof 
previous laws which prolhittrade in 
metallic currencies. 


The law of 5 Thermidor year 4 allows ea 
citizen to contrastthey see fithis freedom 
gave no other faculty than that of contracting 
money or paper. 

Thatof 15 Thermidoyear5 was only 
made in relation to the reduction of obligatio 


contractedn paper money, prior to its 
promulgation. 


Article 1153 of the Napoleoni€ode 
States: 


In obligationsvhich ardimited to the 
paymenbdf a certain sunthe damages 
resulting from the delay in execution ne’ 
consisbf anything other than the penalty 
of interest fixed by law, except for the rv 
specific to commerce and suretyship... 'é 
1907 isthusconceivedfhe interests 
legalor conventionake legainterest is 
fixed by lawwhenevethe law does not 
prohibit it. 

The conventionahteresratemustbe 

fixed in writing. 


From this presentatiomhis seriesof 
questions results. 


1. Did the edict of 1770, which fixed intere 
atfive percentgase to be in force when 


the law of 3 Floréal year 6 declared coin 
gold and silver a commodity? 

2.Can coined gold and silver be considere: 
commodities? 

3.Whatdoes the law mean by these words, 
coined gold and silver are commodities? 

4.Whethercoined gold and silveran or 
cannobe considered as commodhtss, 
the law of 2 prairmbhich relates to that 
of 6 floréal year 3, put things back to the 
originasbtate?Whatdo arts. 1153 and 
1907 of the Napoleonic Code? 


On the firstquestiornvhe edicbf 1770 
was not repealed by the law of October 3, 17 
since itmaintains with these wordsferest 
cannotise above the rate determined by law 
and the law of 3 Floréal year 6 saying nothin 
implying nothing in relation to interthsis 
absolute silence therefore still leaves the edi 
1770 in force. 

On the second questibms necessary to 
distinguisim relation to the law 8fFloréal 
year 6, coined gold and silver partially 


demonetizemoney (whatevés materiair 
substancajegulatesverythingeven coined 
gold and silveaf which we have just spoken; 
or not monetized, as are the raw materials. 

During the law of 3 Floréal year 6, the o 
and only measure of value was paper money; 
his regardGold and coinedsilver werea 
commoditys could be ingots, raw materials o 
preciousmetalsso thatpapemoney bought 
metalmoney,but metalmoney did notbuy 
paper money. I think that all this is obvious, 
does not involve the slightestdispute. 
Consequenthwyhatthe convention did in this 
regard in no way offended monetary principl 
but if, having explained itself in general tern 
had said: 

Money willbe able to be so/a& would 
havecontravened monetary princatléhe 
more because would have granted a faculty 
impossibleo achieve.Indeed,what is a 
Currency? A currency is a measow;as a 
measuremenbresupposes thing to be 
measuremencethe distinction between two 
things of different nature; thus the nature of 


constituting whaé callmoneythe nature of 
the other constituting what we call merchan« 
gold and silvesoinedor any other substance 
coined,cannottherefor@e a commodity in 
relation to the commodity iéssifmore than 
the measure can be its own meakKutss] 
believe, is still clear and obvious 

for wantof having madéhesenatural 
distinctionto how many calamities have we 
notbeen delivered! In the termVcanaw a 
sale ofcoined silvethe price oWhich must 
have beenpaidin ancienttimes,and then, 
againsall the calculations thedson dictates, 
we said: A hundred given at present, is equa 
one hundred and fifty handed oterWe 
found in this inequality an equality which ga\ 
the equivalence which is found, or at least w 
is supposed to be met, in the sales contract. 

If in this circumstance there had been a 
sale,as the sale can be entirely consummatec 
immediately as weéglat a later daittewould 
thereforée necessaryo say, adoptinghe 
received sophismad supposing thheé sale 
was entirely consummated on- the field, that 


hundreds equalto one hundred and fifty. 
Certainly,do not think that any mathematicia 
would be tempted to adopt this relationship, 
that anyone would be determined to make st 
transactioMoreoverf, in such a transaction, 
there was really a sales purchasapon his 
releaseyould not return to the seller a thing « 
the same nature as that which he received, s 
as has been saidhe measure is of an entirely 
differemhature than the thing measured, 
would rendemothethingconsequently in a 
transfer of one hundred to have one hundrec 
fifty, we must not see nor can we see a Sale, 
a loan which includes capitals legitimate 
interestplus usury will develop thisdea, 
presenting some principles. 

On the third questionSome modern 
economists, English, Italian and French, wan 
thatthe interes money should rive fixed 
by lawpbut only by arbitrariness, these opinio 
have been received by people whoreover, 
have a lotof education and knowledajsp 
having nomeditated enough on the laW of 
Floréal year 6, having thought they saw that 


law established the so-called principthef 
economisttheirblindness was such tthedy 
did not pay attentiorthat the law of the 
following 2 Prairiedported the previous one, 
and wanted the old laws to resume their emt 
thus,even ifit were possible fdihe coined 
species to become a commodity, even if the 1 
had sanctioned thifalse principlethis law 
having been reportémustbe considered as 
non-existenaénd the only ancielaws,such 
than thabf 1770,are those which pregé@et 
uniquerules;thusthe law of 2 prairialhas 
therefore returned things to their primitive s 
On the fourth questioYhis question is 
infinitelymore difficultto resolvethan the 
previous onby the discussions which arose in 
the Council of State (See the Discussions of t 
Councilof State,by MessrsJouanneau and 
Solonvolume IIpages 265 and 614e see 
that the legislators had no other intention th 
give the greatestreedom to citizens,pure 
intention which calls for the greatest 
recognitionneverthelesguttingas much 
caution as possible in such an important mat 


itis easy to see that they wanted to carry out 
test which they proposed to modify 
subsequentiy,the results did noteettheir 
expectationsNeverthelessome members 
having spoken agaiblbé arbitrary faculty of 
interesothers having spoken in its fékor, 
resulted in articles in the Code, notably thos 
1153 and 190%hich provide interpretations 
favorable to the unfortunate daindoallthe 
more usefisince the laws have always tended 
to favorhim,and he more justly deserves this 
benefittoday when he is a cruel vidthse 

two articlesccording to me and undoubtedly 
according to jupeopleare a masterpiece of 
prudence: if the legislator had explained him 
too categorically in relation to the crtéxwitor, 
latter having abused the excessive latitude o 
law , which it carries would today be open to 
unfortunate debtorescape his greed?di, 

the contraryhe creditdrad used the power 
given by law moderatehhatavenue would 
remain fohim to escape the bad faithtln€ 
debtor? Thus, the law lends itself to 
interpretations based on justice, I will try to 


them withouwtrgumenaénd according to the 
discussions dhe Councibf Stateof which 
there areas I have said in othertarnished, 
opinions in favoof mine,and others against, 
which makethem nullsince they neutralize 
each othereciprocallprevenarguing from 
them. 

I have proven thantil at least 2 Prairial 
year 5, the edict of 1770 was in all its force é 
vigor; the questioncurrentlyconsists of 
knowing whethéie constainlabitof usurers 
of taking large amoumfSmoney since that 
time could have caused this good ulfetl 
into disuse. 

First principleEquality ofcondition is 
required in atbntractsf it is notthere ina 
mathematicalgorand thanevertheless they 
are validatedy the laws,it is becausén 
commercéhereare many thingwhich only 
really have value that which existsin the 
opinion, which is often most precarious; also 
the value of land presents a kind of certainty 
former legislator admitted the lesion of the a 


half.The Napoleonic Codert. 1674admits 
seven-twelfths. 

Why, one might say, does the law want t 
recision to take place only in relation to the 
seven-twelfthsince the funds d&nd are to 
their fruits as 100 is to 3, 4, 5? 

There were very decisivereasongor 
wantingit this way. New outlets,a new 
improvemenin culturea new system of 
taxatiomew establishments ¢thatbe made, 
or old onesthatcan be destroyegresumed 
devastatiorfinally a thousand circumstances 
can contribute to impoverish as well as enric 
land especially ; but it is no less true that the 
recognizes the principlead to be, because it 
is indisputable. 

Second principle. Land is the first measu 
of valuest is to it that all others relate. Mone 
is naturally only the second; but by effect of - 
law, an effect which was granted to it in rela 
to the great value which it represents in its s 
volume,and in relation to itotherintrinsic 
qualitiest has become the suppleméihe 
first measure. 


The land exists before money, being 
the source from which all wealth fldsvto 
value what the mandate is to the agent, that 
Say, money is a Substitute. (It is presumable 
some people wifiind the words mandate and 
agent inappropriate; if this whsd, will they 
say ofthe apologisif usuryJérémy-Bentam, 
who gave the powef attorney fdris usury 
clients to the horses of his stable, to make th 
represerthe money and its effeafshe had 
given it to donkegtill passeds no one has 
claimed in this circumstaht«&e to believe 
that it will be the same. in this one.) 

Third principle. Money being the 
substitutéor the earthJike it, it measures 
everythinghat is venal, and yields fruits 
annually (The relationdlvé earth are called 
natural fruitsd those of money are called by 
the juris consult&sjits civibecause of their 
analogy with the firsit can produce neither 
more nor less, having regard to the proportic 
averageof territoriarelations From this 
incontestablprinciplefollows that of the 
interestf moneythusassuming that the land 


yields four percent per year, money cannot y 
more Howeveras itis difficulto establish a 
fair proportiormaleragejnd it is necessary to 
encouragé@orrowingthe law grants five 
percent, and that is a lot. 

Disturbthe balanceof this naturally 
established ord#frthingsyou willnotdo it 
without giving superiority to one of the two c 
the other.This principleexplainswhat is 
happening todathe balancewhich resulted 
from the relationship between the value of le 
and that of money being broken in favor of tl 
latter, the land is in debasement. 

Exchange Exchangés a contracby 
which the contracting parties reciprocally gi 
each other certain things (except coined mor 
or any othemon-monetized substance whose 
intrinsic value is related by them in particule 
thatof moneyin the exchangkhe contracting 
parties can give each other things of the sar 
kind and of different kinds or species, but no 
the same kind and species, all other things b 
equalWhen for examplea person gives and 
receives from hand to hand a shield of the sa 


weight,title, manufacturetc., thereis not 
therestrictly speakinan exchangéecause 

the parts remain in the same state, because | 
have absolutely the same objaoty,as the 
exchangeonly takes place basedon the 
expectation afin advantaga@jor having any 
point in the hypothesis, there can therefore | 
exchangé&rom there I draw these conclusion: 
In two things ofhe same kind and the same 
speciesall thingsbeing equalthesethings 
being measured with respect to each other, | 
absolutely similas,such becoming thousands 
of measureghey remain withoaffectsand 
thatf, always things being sindimaddition 

is made to one of them, there will be, on the 
of the liberatontracting paréydonation in 
relation to this addition; but for that there w: 
no real exchange. 

Sale .The sale is a contract by which one 
of the parties undertakes to give a thing to tl 
otherin exchange for a price in coined money 
if she obliged hersétf give any othairice, 
there would not be a sale, but an exchange. 


If the thing ispaid forimmediately in 
anythingother than money, there is an 
exchangef it is paid with monewthere is a 
Sale;if it is payableat a certain timevith 
anything elsthere is first an exchanthech 
is then converted into a mane of the thing 
which one is supposed to have received in or 
to be reimbursed by g/ft ; it is the same thinc 
the paymemtust be made in morkhat is to 
say, there is a sale, then a loan. 

From these principlBsyill draw these 
corollaries. 


1.In exchangéhings are measured against 
each othem sales the thing is measured 
by money. 

2.Exchange can take place in things of the 
same kind and natymevided that there 
is atleasta slight difference; the sale can 
only take place when the two things whi 
suit the species are of different nature, < 
one, which is money,has a fixed and 
determinate valugile the othervhich 


is the commercasjecthas or does not 
have a fixed and determinate value. 


With regardto money,to destroythe 
principle that I have just pres#ntvedld be 
useless to allege the variability of the value ¢ 
gold in relation to that of silver, and vice ver 
and ofthatwhich can be have both precious 
metals compared to thfatthe eartlalthough 
theirabundancer theirrealrarity seemto 
prevent them from being accepted as a meas 
nevertheless as this disadvantage only prese 
itself very slowlyroducing effects that are, so 
to speakinsensibléhey should nde ofno 
consideration. 

Interesloan.In the loan at interestin 
the contraolf exchange and sadélideas of 
value relate to that of the land and its produc 
since the value of money is measured on that 
the land, it It is incompatibltr the thing 
representd@ give effectsotherthan those 
which the thing represented giveiNence 
the need to deviate very little from this basis 


From the presentatiowf all these 
principlest follows thatf we make money 
bring in more than land brings in, all 
calculations being destroyed by the destructi 
of the basewe can only hope for disorder and 
confusion. 

The word disuseomesfrom the Latin 
desuetudowhich meansut of use ; in the 
languageof law, this word seemsto be 
synonymousvith abolitionand is said in 
relation to the law which is destroyed and wl 
is outof use;howeveras since the law Qf 
prairiayear3, which confirmthe edictof 
1770, the courts have always consistently 
pronounced according to this edict 5 that art 
1155 of the Napoleonic Code implicitly recal 
it, saying that: the interests ... never consist ( 
sentences) of anything other than those fixec 
law; it is quite obvious thtlte edichas not 
fallen into disudwutas the article adapart 
from the rules specificto commercethe 
question consist# knowing currently what 
these rules are. 


The word rule being metaphorical, 
presents us with the idea of something straic 
regular, uniform and certain. Where will we 
this regularitythis righteousnesmd this 
uniformity? Will it be in the rate of usurers w 
take from ten to one hundred pencanthe 
rateof commercewhich formerly took six 
percent throughout Fréiiaweould be useless 
to cite some particulmigandages to destroy 
this assertionWe know thatif, in 1789,a 
merchanhad lent at six and one sixteenth 
percent,he would have been dishonored. 
Therefore, etc.) Reason, justice, the nature o 
rule,therefore also waittto be neithethe 
usurerswho set the tone, nor the current 
circumstances which are destroying commer 
but the rule which was practiced in the past, 
is to say the rule of six for hundred. 

Art. 1907 of the Code recognizetwo 
interests, legal interest and conventional inte 
The legal interest is, as we have seen, that fi 
by the edict of 17¥%@at is to say that fixed at 
five percentthe conventionaiteresis that 
fixed by trade, that is to say that it is that wh 


was fixed by the partiesat 6 percentThis 
faculty of conventional interest is an amendn 
to the edictof 1770,and thisamendmen$ 
based on reason. 

Itseems to me already to hear people sa 
that the explanation I give is full of subtlety, 
to see the people whose greed it upsets calli 
for discussionm the Councilof State,and 
especially to say thatthe articleaddsthese 
words: “ The conventional interest rate must 
fixed in writing. ” 

This fixed word admitso limitsother 
than those set by the parties. 

I believe Ihave already proven thiaé 
could notin thismatterargue based on the 
discussion dhe Councif Stateseeing that 
these discussionsvere only a controversy 
deliberately made to bring out the truth, and 
the law which resulted from it was only a kin 
of test: what proves that this law was only a. 
of test is that it is said: Whenever the law do 
not prohibitit ; which supposeshat if, 
subsequentinis interest appears exorbitant, 
could be prohibitedand it could become 


exorbitarven if itfalls or could fall to three, 
or fourpercentk saw in Bordeaux the trade 
interest at four percent. As for the word fixer 
was usefully usedhot to presena revolting 
arbitrarinebsjt on the contrary to set limits tc 
greed amecessaryhusit meanghatif the 
parties agree on an annmdrestf five one 
eighthfive one quartarp to six percerthe 
agreementill be writterand thatptherwise, 
only five percent will be allocated. hundred. 

Although I presume that everything I ha 
justsaid does not bear much rétont going 
to suppose that I have absolutely erred, and 
the rules of commerce must be taken into wit 
is happening today in the squsad, would 
question thigthe usurers setting the tthe, 
trade taking from eight to fifty percent, with 
understanding thé kinds of anatocism which 
entennto these&kindsof speculationn this 
eternal variatiomere will take- do we have a 
rule? 

Will we take eight percent as a rule? Bui 
conscience we canrfot;the neighbor who is 
on the righttakesseven and thregquarters, 


whilethe one who is on the lefttakesnine 
percentWill we take fifty percentSame 
disadvantage; disadvantagal the greater 
since the merchant who borrows earns at mc 
in his annual tradrly ten percent; and as the 
rule of which the law speaks cannot be taker 
a continuavariationand as consequently it 
must be taken in a permanent order of thing: 
mustbe reluctantto take baseson the data 
presentedutI understanwe mustake the 
proportionaiean fortyThis is as easy as it 
was forArchimedes to remove the earth by a 
machineprovided thiatwas given a poinf 
supportthusjif someone wants to provide the 
minimum (which wile very easyfand the 
maximum (whiclwill be very difficult)of 
usury,l agreethatthe thing is practicable; 
consequentlyam ready to agree timgtrule 
must be brokdtut until I have been provided 
with the means I requesty that the edict of 
1770 is still in force: that there are two inter 
in France,legal interestand conventional 
interest. ; one is five percent, and the other i 
percent at most. 


CHAPTER XIII 
How Is Usury proven? 


To use Ferriére's expresssony having been 
consideredhe most dangerougpoison to 
societyit was declared imprescriptibi#yat 
thirty or forty yeamsore or lesafter having 
been paid, it can be legally claimed. 

In mattermf usurywe have regard to 
Singular testimonveben there are more than 
ten differemtitnesses who testify on the same 
fact and we call singularwitnessone who 
testifiesdifferentfacts whichrelateto the 
generafact:thus,when in onecaseit is a 
question ofroving a continimabitand that 
we deaWith this habit in gen¢hawl,genus is 
established by the proéfSeverakpecies of 
particular facts; for, then, although the witne 
depose various facts, their testimony is admi 
becauséhesefacts have the samekind of 
object,and tend to thesameend. Thus, in 
mattergf proof,when severabartstend to 
form a whole, these separate parts, which we 


be of no use, make,by theirassemblya 
complete genre. Ferriére . 


CHAPTER XIV 


What should be done with regard to 
moneylenders, in relation to the past, the pre 
and the future. 


Whenevea practicesven an odious onleas 
been toleratert, would be as unjusis itis 
impolitic to punish the person who engaged : 
it. Tolerance, in this respect, being equivaler 
a lawthe punishment which would be inflicte 
on the person who had benefited from it wou 
carry with it as great a character of injustice 
he were punished for having benefited from | 
expresdaw. Moreoverthe disorderswhich 
would naturally follow this type of punishme: 
prohibitny kind ofretroactive effantthis 
regardrhe disadvantages which followed the 
visa ,during the fadlf Law 's systemprove 
these two truths to itss therefore usefal 
forget everything that has been done. 

As forthe presenit, seems necessary to 
me to distinguish two specoésindividuals: 
money merchants maalusurergnd traders. 


With regard to the first, it seems natural to n 
declardhatin commitmentwhich are not 
settledor which are settled bnotdue,the 
usury wilbe reducednd thain the event of 
claimsfrom thedebtordue to this thatthe 
usuremwould conteshis distractiomd that 

the matter was brought before the courts, if 
the usury wasproventhe usureishould be 
punished under the terms of the orders cited 
pages 41 to 44: 


In relation to merchants (in this situatio: 
we should only recognize as a merchant 
merchant the one who proves by his pat 
that he is such; usurers have none and h 
never been tempted to takenhatever 
whethetthey call themselvebankers), 
commitments rsettledpr being settled, 
butnotdue,it should be ordered that 
claims be made between thexmeptin 

the case whereit wouldobviously be 
proven thadhey had made mainly money 
tradingThesetwo waysof proceeding 
seem extraordinarily faime.The first 


who violated théaw, quitevoluntarily, 
mustbe punished fothis violationthe 
latterwho only violated ibecause the 
former led them to this excess, must not 
punishedbecauséhey yielded to force 
majeure Moreoverthis would disrupt 
trade calculations.When merchants 
compromisedn this way, the lessee 
arrangecto pay the overchargéhat 
weighed on hiand the donor calculated 
on the income that he had to hope for ar 
he had to calculate all the mordhhts, 

he has only done to another merchant w 
has beendone to himself.We could 
thereforenot, without injustice and 
inconvenience, operate differently, it bei 
fairthatthe weighdf the vexation rests 
entirely on the heads of those who are it 
authors. 


CHAPTER XV 


Means to be used to destroy Usury. What 
interest rates should be established. 


Sincea disastrouexperienchas taughtus 
aboutall the kinds ofvils thatsury brings 
with it, since all good minds feel the necessit 
putting a brake on usurers, and since a grea 
requires a greetmedyf which the effect be 
promptand subtle, three rates shouldbe 
established fothe interestfollowing alaw 
approximately similar to the one which follov 
this law, which is from Louis XIII, states, arti 
151: 


We forbid ousubjects from dinds of 
usurynor from dealing in any form other 
than thatprescribed by owrdinances, 
taking and receiving higiméeresthan 
from the deniersixteen,on pain of 
confiscation ofhe principafums,and 
condemnation dihes,according to the 
quality offhe sums and the usufyom 


whichour judgeswill not be able to 
exempt, who we enjoin to proceed with j 
severityHoweverwe do not intend to 
understand in this article the deals that t 
requirementsafr business oblige us to 
make, and the profits that we grant for t 
reasonand those with which we make the 
sald deals in our advice. 


The first rate would be established in fa‘ 
of agriculture; 

The second in favor of trade; 

The third in relation to pawnbroking. 


The loan for agriculture should be at five 
percenbecause ordinarily this typeati is 
made undermortgag@r on the crop, and 
therefore the creditor has a security. 

The loan forthe trade should be sik 
percentI wo reasons seem to require this: 
sincetrademustbe carried outquicklyand 
consequentlthe merchanmust be served 
promptlyt is necessary to give him even the 
advantage dieing served before the farmer, 


who willnotdeclinefor a few days of delay, 
instead ofhe merchatveing able to decline 
during the delay of a few hozirsecause in 
lending to the merchant, there is more risk t 
run than in lending to an owmen) the one 
percenmore,which he willbe permitted to 
give, will be the premium for the risk. 

The pawnbrokehould be fixed dour 
percent: several reasons seem to require it t! 


1.The creditomaving in his hands a 
movable security, through the 
judicialor conventionahle which 
can be made of ite is reimbursed 
much more easily, much more 
promptly, than if he had lent on a re 
security. 


2.The merchanwho, for example, 
commits his goods, being deprived 
sellingthem in duetime, finding 
himselfdeprivedf the resources 
which they would have provided 
him, is already quite burdened. 


3.This lower rate of intenessylting 
from a very onerousondition of 
commerceyillbe a usefudbstacle 
to makeit more rare: whichis 
absolutely necessary; because such 
loan being the result of the discredi 
of the merchanwho is ready to 
succumbby burdening him more 
than he should be burdened, it mak: 
his position more unhajjyyakes 
his fall more terrible finally, it 
meansdeprivingin the eventof 
bankruptcihe mass of its creditors 
to favor a few. 


This orderof thingsthusestablished, 
Should be declared thapersons who would 
have lent at usury would be condemned to ir 
for a time proportionate to the rate which th 
would have taken above that fixed by law; an 
we can be quite sure that from the moment f 
to six usurers have been sent to the galleys, | 


others wilemain within the limits assigned tc 
them. 

Some people may no doubt find too grea 
severity in the punishment that I present; bu 
they reflect on all that money can do to gree 
menthey will agree that it will even be a lot i 
this means is able to stop some of them; and 
there are two m@stmmon means of evading 
the law, 1. that of having notes made out for 
entire amouwwf the usury2. thatof having 
agents lend; here are the expedients suitable 
discovering the truth of the facts. 

In relation to notebetween merchants, 
proofis easy to establish by theespective 
booksaccounts and memoranda of the partie 
as for those made by other individuals, it is q 
obviousthatthereis no otherprocedurto 
follow than thathich is followed in ather 
criminamatterswhich arealwayspracticed 
without witnesses. 

As for loans made by agehtould be 
declared that anyone Wéfmre or after being 
denounced in cowmdmes his principaduld 
be dischargetquitted and would also receive 


a certain surMoreoverf all these means are 
notsuitable fostopping this type of criate, 
least they are suitable for hindering it, and tl 
already a lotin this circumstantiee law on 
usury will be like all the laws made in relatio 
othercrimes Although criminédws punish 
murderers with deadhlere are murders every 
day;the perpetratorsthé majoritalthough 
having carried out this excess without witne: 
are discovereamd a fewwhich is very rare, 
escape the avenging sword of the law. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Effects that will result from the removal of us 


Whenever we thwédré greed of mene put 
them in a very bad moodnd similato the 
angry child who refute¢ake revenge on his 
peersthe food they offer hithey refuse the 
natura&dvantages that wanto give them; 
but,like childreted by hunger towards those 
from whom they had first moved away, depri 
of the advantages which had first been offere 
themfhey end up hastening to receive them. 
wise man spokeexactlywhen hesaid that 
children were often mand men were often 
children. 

Thusjif my project were ever adopted, wi 
should expedi see the usurers (who are in 
much greaterumbershan we thinkjn the 
first days, and even in the first months, 
tightening up themroney:they 'won'puta 
penny into the placeytwhen they see that 
theirtreasurdarfrom remaining in the same 
statewill diminish every daseeing thdhe 


punishmehbey want inflict falls mainly on 
them, the first use they will make of it will be 
the land willthe lands be valuedcléir fair 
value, the excessmoneywill be paid into 
businessefactories and factorilésall these 
industriameansare satisfiedthen the stock 
exchanges will open to teadtbjt will take at 
least about a year for all this to take place. 

I basemy presumptiomm this great 
monetary principle. 

Whenevemoney is touchedjrectly or 
indirectlgven simply to improve it, it initially 
results in great inconveniences; the good eff 
are only felt over time; then the prince benef 
advantageously from the usefortms he has 
made. Finally,the extirpatiomf economic 
disorders produces the same effect on the bc 
politic as the extirpation of a polyp in the hu: 
body: the operations initially painful, it 
sometimeteadsthe patientto the brink of 
death; but also once he has regained his hea 
he only becomes stronger and more fobust. 
perform thisniraclejt is only a mattenwf 
properly preparing the individual in sucha w 


as to make him capable oéceiving without 
dangerthe operatiorhatit is essentiato 
perform on hinf,we do nowantto see him 
perish. 


ESSENTIAL OBSERVATIONS 


If in the courseof thispamphlef allowed 
myselfSome satirewe have seen thahave 
directed them absolutely only against the us 
strictly speaking andaga#tinsthe merchants 
nor against the people who, by their position 
forcedto asserta few handfulsf crowns; 
nevertheless itwould be possible that I had 
erred on some principles of political economy 
legislationt will be with as much respaest 
gratitudéhatI will receivehe opiniongf 
people who will take the trouble to give then 
me. 

One would undoubtedlybe greatly 
mistaken ifne thoughthatl considethose 
who speak and write in favafrusury to be 
supportersf usurers] know a numbenwf 
virtuous people whtiespite hating usurers as 
cordially as I do, nonethelesgroclaim 
principles diametrically opposed to firate; 
because they believe they take them from th 
nature of thingsd then because they hope to 
obtain the results thaélope to obtain myself 


and since it is from the clash of opinions that 
lightof truth emergeshose who wish to do 
me the honor of sending me memoirs tendins 
accredibr discrediy opinions] will have 
them printed (with onthoutheimameas 

they decide),with my responsesnd my 
observations Thesediscussionsthus made 
public willprovoke others which widtbe 
without utility. 

Those who wish to do me the honér 
writing to msg that their letters and memoir: 
do not remain in the post, are asked to post t 
and send them to me Cloitre St-Benoit, n° 7. 


